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Theology  and  Prayer 


In  The  Three  Hermits,  Tolstoy  tells  of  three 
simple  hermits  who  have  only  one  prayer:  “Three 
are  ye,  three  are  we,  have  mercy  upon  us.”  A 
bishop  visits  them  on  their  isolated  island, 
instructs  them,  and  finally  teaches  them  The 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Then  as  the  bishop  is  sailing  away, 
the  three  hermits  run  across  the  water  after  the 
ship,  pleading  that  the  bishop  teach  them  again  for 
they  had  forgotten  the  words.  The  bishop  answers 
them,  “Your  own  prayer  will  reach  the  Lord.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  teach  you.”  Tolstoy’s  story  has  a 
salutary  lesson  for  those  who  set  out  to  think  and 
write  about  prayer.  However,  I am  not  speaking  to 
such  holy  innocents,  but  rather  to  those  who  find 
prayer  a problem,  those  whose  prayers  lack  reality, 
and  those  who  pray  but  have  doubts  about  the 
meaning  of  their  prayer. 

I believe  that  our  theology  determines  whether 
we  pray  and  how  we  pray.  I believe  that  our 
orderly  thought  about  God  may  be  a barrier  to 
prayer  — communion  with  God,  that  is  — or  an 
open  door. 

Let  us  start  with  reference  to  the  theology 
which  makes  barriers.  In  Buber’s  / and  Thou,  he 
writes:  “But  they,  having  become  disinclined  and 
unfitted  for  the  living  dealings  that  would  open 
the  world  to  them,  are  fully  equipped  with 
information.  They  have  pinned  the  person  down  in 
history  and  secured  his  words  in  the  library  . . . 
Nor  are  they  niggards  with  admiration  and  even 
idolatry,  amply  mixed  with  psychology,  as  befits 
modern  man.  O lonely  face  like  a star  in  the  night, 
O living  Finger  laid  on  an  unheeding  brow,  0 
fainter  echoing  footstep!”  Buber’s  picture  is  of 
God’s  approach  to  the  person  who  unfits  himself 
for  “living  dealings”  by  his  study.  To  make  God  an 
object  of  study  is  to  make  prayer  unlikely.  We 
who  hurry  to  buy  one  more  book  on  prayer  before 
beginning  to  pray  are  in  such  case. 

Another  concept  of  God  which  raises  barriers  is 
that  of  the  Immense  and  Imperturbable  One,  the 
deists’  Creator  who  set  the  stage  and  went  away; 
but  an  imperturbable  God  is  an  uncaring  God.  We 
do  not  pray  to  such  a one. 

Then  we  may  reverse  this  concept  and  conceive 
of  God  as  the  Great  Lover.  E.  Herman  warns  us 
against  the  eventual  dead-end  of  prayer  in  the  light 


of  this  more  attractive  notion:  “If  God  is  seen 
merely  as  the  great  other,  the  soul’s  divine 
counterpart;  if,  in  short,  our  attachment  to  him  is 
conceived  of  in  terms  of  romance,  then  prayer 
must  logically  lead  us  into  a cloistered  and 
somewhat  sickly  pietism  . . . But  so  to  conceive  of 
God  is  to  hold  converse  with  a phantom.  God  is 
not  the  mystic  lover:  He  is  the  Center  of  a whole 
world  of  eternal  reality,  and  prayer  involves  the 
soul’s  discovery  of  that  world  and  progressive 
adjustment  to  a new  environment.”  A good 
warning  against  prayer  as  thrills! 

Another  concept  which  bars  prayer  is  that  of 
God  as  Bergson’s  elan  vital,  a power  which  makes 
for  good,  Life  capitalized.  This  is  an  appealing  idea 
in  our  times  when  physicists  tell  us  that  matter  is 
not  “solid”  in  the  old  sense,  but  consists  in  a kind 
of  atomic  dance  although  any  attempt  to  express 
the  nature  of  matter  in  words,  rather  than  in 
mathematical  symbols,  must  distort  the  picture.  In 
this  regard,  J.  B.  Phillips,  in  Your  God  Is  Too 
Small,  gives  an  account  of  his  asking  his  students  if 
God  understands  nuclear  fission.  They  always 
respond  with  an  automatic  no.  Then  they  laugh 
sheepishly  at  themselves.  Because  we  are 
discontented  with  the  notion  of  a too-small-God, 
we  tend  in  reaction  to  think  of  a vast  electrical 
generator  and  transformer  with  which  we  can  have 
no  relationship. 

If  our  theology  can  bar  communion,  how  much 
more  do  our  psychology  and  anthropology;  that  is, 
how  we  see  the  human  heart  and  mind.  If  we  see 
ourselves  as  absolutely  determined,  quite  lacking 
in  free-will,  then  prayer  is  foolishness.  Similarly,  if 
we  see  ourselves  as  worms,  uncrowned  with  glory 
and  honor,  then  God  must  be  unmindful  of  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  as  gods,  self-created  so  to 
speak,  it  is  an  irrelevance  to  think  of  communion 
with  God. 

Now  we  may  understand  that  our  concept  of 
prayer  itself  determines  whether  we  are  going  to 
think  about  prayer  or  actually  pray.  Is  prayer 
self-hypnosis,  a method  of  getting  peace  of  mind, 
health,  or  other  goods?  We  need  to  remember  the 
judgment  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  about  those 
who  pray  with  the  wrong  motive:  “Verily,  they 
have  their  reward.”  In  other  words,  we  may  indeed 
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( Continued  from  page  65 ) 

get  peace  of  mind,  but  miss  the  living  dealings  that 
would  open  the  world  to  us. 

We  come  now  to  prayer  as  a dialogue  of  the  self 
with  the  Self.  Martin  Buber  speaks  sternly  about 
this  notion:  “All  modern  attempts  to  interpret  this 
primal  reality  of  dialogue  as  a relation  of  the  I to 
the  Self,  or  the  like  — as  an  event  that  is  contained 
within  the  self-sufficient  interior  life  of  man  — are 
futile:  They  take  their  place  in  the  abysmal  history 
of  destruction  of  reality.” 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  how  our  view  of 
our  relationship  to  God  affects  our  prayer. 
Suppose  we  think  we  must  remind  God  or  bend 
him  to  our  wills.  In  no  time,  we  are  revolted  with 
such  a fawning  or  forcing  relationship;  in  other 
words  a travesty  of  true  relationship.  The  parable 
of  the  importunate  widow  and  the  unheeding 
judge  does  not  mean  that  God  is  like  that  judge, 
but  that  we  should  not  lightly  undertake  prayer 
nor  quickly  weary  of  it.  We  may,  moreover,  think 
to  force  God  to  forgiveness  by  much  repentance  — 
a never-ending  process!  We  should  remember 
Jesus’  comment  on  the  sinner:  “Her  sins  are 
forgiven,  for  she  loved  much.”  Jesus  does  not  say, 
“for  she  repented  much.” 

Now  I should  like  to  reverse  all  these  negations, 
beginning  with  our  theology,  and  think  of  one 


concept  which  opens  wide  the  door  to  prayer.  I 
am  convinced  of  the  prevenience  of  God.  This 
term  means  that  God  is  there  before  us  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  been  seeking  us,  addressing  us, 
even,  perhaps,  pursuing  us,  like  Francis 
Thompson’s  hound  of  heaven  long  before  we  are 
aware  of  it.  From  the  moment  we  say  to  God, 

“What  have  you  been  trying  to  say  to  me  during 
this  time  I have  been  inattentive?”  the  notion  of 
God’s  initiative  and  our  response,  of  God’s 
outreach  in  a kind  of  heart-breaking  humility  to  us 
creatures,  increasingly  meets  the  test  of  reality. 

May  I refer  briefly  to  my  own  experience  of  this 
primal  relationship.  Like  many  others  as  unoriginal 
as  complacent,  I had  thought  of  myself  as  an 
atheist  even  while,  from  time  to  time,  I was 
brought  to  the  point  of  what  has  been  called  the 
foxhole  prayer:  The  primitive  cry  for  help  to  the 
One  I didn’t  believe  in.  As  I became  a convinced 
Friend,  I had  a dawning  realization  that  my  life 
could  be  seen  as  a poor  dumb  response  to  God’s 
initiative.  Unlike  Tolstoy’s  hermits,  I had  been  no 
innocent,  but  perhaps  more  like  Buber’s  detached 
student,  although,  alas,  lacking  his  information. 

The  longer  I consider  and  test  God’s 
prevenience  and  our  response,  the  more  profound 
are  the  effects  in  relationship  to  God  and  to 
prayer.  Prayer  becomes  in  this  light,  confidence, 
listening,  above  all,  attention.  In  this  light,  we 
know  ourselves  as  having  eternal  value  since  we 
have  been  found;  as  being  relatively  free  since  we 
have  made  a choice  to  respond.  My  insight  and  its 
interpretation  does  not,  of  course,  answer  all 
doubts  or  confer  all  wisdom.  As  T.  S.  Eliot  puts  it 
in  The  Four  Quartets, 

“These  are  only  hints  and  guesses, 
Hints  followed  by  guesses;  and  the  rest 
Is  prayer,  observance,  discipline, 
thought,  and  action,” 

Madge  T.  Seaver 


THE  SENSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  GRACE 

Be  present  in  my  own  life  still, 

Present  in  Thy  Love  and  Will. 

To  taste 
To  smell 
To  hear 
To  see 
To  touch 

The  One  Reality. 


— Nancy  Burnett 
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OMNIPOTENT  THOUGHTS 


If  you  were  God,  would  you: 

Create  a Universe  or  a Multiverse? 

Create  a world  within  the  (blank)-verse  which 
runs  by  natural  law  or  by  special  intervention? 

Create  a few  special  forms  of  life  or  allow  it 
to  develop  rampant  into  millions  of  adaptive 
species? 

Endow  only  one  living  species  with  spirit? 

Love  men  and  women  more  than  penguins 
and  porpoises? 

Create  a world  with  evil  and  suffering? 

Create  a heaven  without  evil  and  suffering? 

Allow  yourself  to  be  mocked  by  a Devil? 

Answer  prayers  of  limited  human  beings  who 
ask  that  laws  be  broken  in  their  behalf? 

Choose  a people? 

Allow  a tribe  or  nation  or  species  to  die?  The 
human  species? 

Save  an  ant  with  its  egg  from  being  crushed 
beneath  my  boot? 

Choose  a religion? 

Be  on  any  group’s  or  nation’s  “side”  in  any 
war?  Respond  to  their  prayers? 

Send  one  representative  to  save  human  beings 
during  three  or  four  million  years  of  history? 

Allow  Him  to  fail? 

RRS 

NOTA  BENE 


Marjorie  Sykes,  whose  advent  we  heralded  in 
October,  has  now  been  scheduled  to  a number  of 
Meetings  in  California.  Here  is  an  abbreviated 
run-down,  which  includes  several  gatherings  of 
wide  interest: 

Palo  Alto:  Quarterly  Mtg. 

Santa  Cruz 

Berkeley,  Blue  Mt.  Med.  Ctr. 

San  Francisco.  Pot  Lucks 
Reno 

Davis.  Pot  Luck.  “Simp.  Liv.” 
Sebastopol.  Pot  Luck 
Fresno-Visalia 

Berkeley  Fr.  Ch.  FWCC  Meeting 
San  Luis  Obispo 
For  details,  Santa  Cruz  and  North,  contact 
Madge  Seaver,  (415)  221-3339;  Fresno  and  South, 
Martha  Dart,  (714)  626-5782. 


Jan.  18—19 
Jan.  20 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  22—23 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  27 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  10-13 
Feb.  14-15 
Feb.  16? 


The  Junior  High  Executive  Committee  is 
attempting  to  compile  a list  of  PYM  Junior  High 
members.  Please  send  names  and  addresses  of 
yours  soon  to  Megan  Mersman,  203  Fourth  St., 
Davis,  CA*95616. 


This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  our  nearest 
approach  to  a center  fold-out.  The  middle  12 
pages  are  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee’s 
pamphlet  dealing  with  Friends’  and  Meetings’ 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  at  the  time  of 
death.  It  is  unpaged  at  this  length,  although 
included  in  the  account  of  Bulletin  pages.  The 
entire  pamphlet  can  be  removed  and  re-stapled  if 
you  wish  to  preserve  it  as  a separate.  In  addition, 
the  last  page  of  that  booklet  can  be  removed  and 
used  as  a form  on  which  to  submit  the  information 
you  wish  to  have  in  the  files  of  your  Meeting.  You 
may  wish  to  make  a copy  of  that  form  filled  out 
for  your  files. 

Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  has 
additional  copies  of  this  pamphlet  available  for 
sale  at  50^.  Additional  copies  of  the  form, 
814x11",  are  available  at  10^  each.  If  you  wish  to 
order,  write  Asenath  Young,  Clerk  of  M.  and  O., 
535  N.  Fremont  Dr.,  Pasadena,  CA  91 103,  or  one 
of  the  AFSC  bookstores. 


Junior  High  Canada  Trip 

July  7 — August  11,  1975 

This  trip  is  open  to  boys  and  girls  who  are 
currently  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grade. 
The  trip  will  include  Great  Salt  Lake,  The  Tetons, 
Yellowstone,  Kootenay  Lake  area  of  British 
Columbia  (Argenta),  The  Columbia  River  Basin  of 
Eastern  Washington,  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  and  the 
Northern  California  Coast. 

The  trip  will  end  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  at 
Moraga  (St.  Mary’s  College).  Costs  are  as  follows: 


Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School 

summer  tuition  $150 

Food  (including  some  cafe  meals)  $125 

Transportation  (including  camp 

fees,  bridge  tolls,  etc.)  $125 

Total  $400 


If  interested  in  this  adventure,  and  in  exploring 
the  ideas  of  Friends,  please  write  to: 

John  Way 

Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School 
6210  Temple  City  Blvd. 

Temple  City,  California  91780 
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Belief  in  Our  Friend  from 
the  Orient 

An  Interview  with  Marjorie  Sykes 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  as  being  within  the 
range  of  acceptable  beliefs  among  Friends? 

A.  I think  that  being  a Friend  encompasses  a 
belief  in  people,  in  enjoying  and  appreciating 
them.  Their  variety  is  essential,  and  adds  to  their 
interest.  I think  it  also  encompasses  the  idea  of  the 
Oneness  of  life,  not  as  monism,  but  as  a kind  of 
harmony  or  relatedness  or  a Franciscan  kind  of 
feeling  about  the  interests  of  all  other  creatures; 
India  too  sees  these  as  having  as  great  a 
significance  in  the  pattern  of  the  Universe  as  does 
Man. 

Q.  How  does  this  relate  to  the  Old  Testament 
passage  in  which  the  Lord  creates  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  Man  and  gives  him  dominion  over 
every  living  creature  in  it? 

A.  The  Indian  tradition  reacts  against  this 
interpretation,  if  it  means  that  Man  has  a right  to 
do  as  he  likes  with  the  rest  of  Creation.  Quaker 
respect  for  all  living  Nature  goes  back  to  the  basic 
experience  of  Fox  that  “The  whole  of  creation  is 
getting  a new  smell.”  Quakers  may  have  a 
contribution  to  make  in  this  regard  even  to 
modern  Asia.  There  are  too  few  people  even  in  the 
Gandhian  movement  who  show  any  concern  for 
wild  nature  as  opposed  to  land  on  which  to  grow 
food.  There  has  to  be  a balance  between  forest  and 
field.  Balance  is  essential  for  economic, 
psychological  and  spiritual  well-being.  This  is  in 
the  ancient  tradition,  and  is  basic  to  Quakerism. 

Q.  Do  you  disapprove  of  the  missionary 
movement? 

A.  In  many  cases  the  missionaries  were  not 
conscious  of  their  attitudes;  they  were  sincere,  but 
the  effects  of  their  work  in  many  areas  were  not 
good. 

Q.  Are  you  against  the  whole  idea  of  missions 
and  missionaries? 

A.  In  India  the  word  “missionary”  cannot  be 
used  in  a positive  sense,  it  has  such  a negative 
connotation  in  the  minds  of  most  people.  At  the 
same  time,  they  will  approve  the  “missionary 
spirit,”  which  means  enterprise  undertaken  in  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  service. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  it  is  wrong,  then,  to  try  to 
change  another  person’s  religious  belief? 

A.  In  India  there  is  a difference  between 
religious  belief  and  a religious  system.  For 
example,  the  Hindu  observes  a kind  of 


socio-religious  way  of  life.  If  he  maintains  an 
outward  pattern  of  conduct  and  behavior,  if  he 
doesn’t  defy  his  tradition  and  his  duties,  he  can 
believe  anything  he  likes.  This  is  why  so  many 
Indians  who  have  a profound  reverence  for  Jesus 
can  yet  call  themselves  Hindus,  and  remain  within 
the  Hindu  pattern  of  society.  Gandhi  did  all  he 
could  to  help  people  purify  and  ennoble  their 
beliefs  and  values,  but  he  remained  within  the 
Hindu  tradition,  and  he  further  believed  his  many 
Muslim  friends  could  do  the  same  within  a very 
different  pattern. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  Friends  can  be  similarly 
tolerant  in  accepting  the  beliefs  of  other  Friends? 

A.  Perhaps  I do  not  have  enough  experience 
with  Friends’  larger  organizations,  but  yes,  I do 
believe  that  this  should  be  so.  The  rub  comes  in 
India  not  in  that  area,  but  from  the  fact  that  some 
have  accepted  the  Friends’  outward  system  and 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  know  Friends’ 
traditions.  For  example,  many  have  no  basic 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  peace  testimony 
over  the  last  300  years  to  being  a Friend. 

Q.  Suppose  we  have  a Quaker  Jew,  who  says 
that  Jesus’  teaching  is  not  central  to  his  beliefs, 
who  recognizes  other  great  teachers,  and  yet  who 
is  not  a Humanist  - he  recognizes  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  and  approaches  this  through  his  own  inner 
Light.  Can  he  be  a Friend? 

A.  It  is  a paradox  that  he  would  become  a 
Quaker  rather  than  a Buddhist  or  a Hindu,  both  of 
which  also  accept  the  idea  of  the  inner  Light. 
Gandhi  would  say,  why  should  he  not  remain  a 
Jew?  But  Gandhi  felt  one  should  never  change  his 
outward  religious  tradition.  In  this  he  differed 
from  C.  F.  Andrews,  who  would  say,  well  hardly 
ever.  Andrews  would  say  that  the  new  pattern 
might  offer  such  an  opportunity  of  new 
development  that  a man  could  in  such 
circumstances  be  justified  in  changing. 

Q.  Hindu  beliefs  include  cosmic  cycles  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  with  new 
creation  of  the  same  process  arising  out  of  chaos, 
and  within  this  mind-stretching  concept  of  time 
and  determinism  the  idea  of  individual 
reincarnation.  Does  this  system  not  clash  pretty 
fundamentally  with  Western  and  Christian  ideas  of 
straight-line  history,  of  finite  life  and  infinite 
existence  in  heaven  and  hell? 

A.  I find  Leslie  Weatherhead,  a most  orthodox 
British  Methodist,  arguing  for  a belief  in 
reincarnation,  and  that  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Christian  discipleship,  but  that,  in  fact,  traces 
of  belief  in  reincarnation  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  belief  is  very  widespread  in  the 
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world.  The  whole  nature  of  time-cycles  versus 
straight-line  history  is  a far  bigger  question.  But  it 
wouldn’t  worry  me.  Our  “notions”  are  less 
important  than  our  experience.  Many  Westerners, 
for  example,  nowadays  find  it  very  difficult  to 
reduce  the  idea  of  “heaven”  to  any  meaning. 
These  theories  are  fascinating,  but  I doubt  that 
they  need  to  be  any  barrier  to  uniting. 

Q.  In  your  article  “Friends  and  World 
Religions”  (published  in  the  Friends  World 
Committee  on  Consultation  Study  Booklet, 
Sharing  our  Faith,  1959,  p.  100)  you  quote  a 
passage  from  Tagore’s  poetic  drama  Chandalika: 

I beheld  the  God  of  Creation,  more  terrible  far 
than  the  God  of  Destruction,  lashing  the  flames 
to  work  His  purposes,  while  they  writhed  and 
roared  in  anger.  What  lay  at  His  feet  in  the 
casket  of  the  seven  elements  — Life  or  Death? 
My  mind  swelled  with  a joy  hard  to  name  — joy 
in  the  tremendous  detachment  of  new  creation, 
free  of  care  or  fear,  pity  or  sorrow.  Creation 
breaking,  burning  and  melting  among  the  sparks 
of  the  elemental  fires.  I could  not  keep  still.  My 
whole  body  danced  and  danced  together,  as  the 
pointed  flames  dance  in  the  fire. 

Then  you  went  on  to  comment:  “An  imagination 
which  has  been  kindled  by  the  modern  scientist’s 
picture  of  the  whirling  depths  of  space  will  leap  to 
respond  to  such  a vision.  Most  compassionate?  — 
yes!  Still  as  a tree,  unshaken  in  the  heavens?  — 
yes!  But  this,  too,  even  though  the  mind  staggers 
at  things  beyond  all  our  powers  to  comprehend.” 
How  do  you  find  compassion  in  that  translation? 

A.  There  is  no  compassion  there  whatsoever. 
The  reference  to  “The  Most  Compassionate”  is 
Muslim.  And  yet  I have  to  enlarge  my 
comprehension  of  reality  by  this  brush  with  Indian 
thinking, on  the  fires  of  elemental  creation. 

Q.  In  another  part  of  that  same  essay  (p.  98) 
you  say,  “And  a friend  does  not  judge  his  friend; 
he  rejoices  in  whatever  is  ‘true,  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely  and  of  good  report’;  he  bears  the  rest  as  his 
own  burden.”  This  reminds  me  of  the  Bible 
passage  which  says,  “Judge  not,”  for  the  severely 
selfish  reason  “that  ye  be  not  judged.”  Is  this  the 
inspiration  for  your  light  on  judgment,  which  we 
must  undertake  every  day? 

A.  The  only  way  in  which  love  can  judge  is  to 
help  the  beloved  see  that  what  he  is  doing  is  a 
contradiction  of  love,  and  thereby  to  attempt  to 
redeem"  him.  It  is  not  based  on  fear  at  all,  but 
based  on  an  attempt  to  restore  him  to  love  because 
you  value  him. 

Q.  You  seem  to  quote  with  great  approval 
Vinoba’s  idea  of  taking  no  thought  for  the 


morrow,  not  accepting  pay  or  gifts  for  one’s  work 
beyond  the  needs  of  the  day.  This  “lilies  of  the 
field”  teaching  of  Jesus  offends  me.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  we  follow  it  literally  this  teaching  precludes 
social  change  by  leaving  the  running  of  the  world 
to  those  who  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  is 
it  not  also  true  that  beggars  can’t  live  unless  others 
take  thought  for  the  morrow,  thus  creating  classes 
of  parasites  and  workers? 

A.  Vinoba  said  this  in  the  context  of  a 
civilization  completely  different  from  ours.  There 
life  is  divided  into  four  stages:  youth,  or  learning 
and  dependency;  the  prime  of  life,  or  full 
responsibility  for  work  and  raising  a family;  later 
maturity,  when  one  should  share  his  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  service  of  society;  and 
withdrawal  in  preparation  for  death,  when  one 
strips  himself  of  material  possessions,  seeks  the 
cave  and  is  fed  by  the  villagers  in  return  for  his 
wisdom.  Vinoba  spoke  in  a context  of  reverence 
for  old  age  which  we  in  the  West  can  hardly 
comprehend. 

Q.  The  Peace  Testimony  of  Friends  is  one  of 
the  sharpest  questions  Asians  can  ask  of  us.  How 
do  we  defend  nonviolence  to  the  Vietnamese? 

A.  In  South  Vietnam  two  different  people  said 
to  me,  entirely  independently,  that  we  ought  to 
have  there  a center  of  Gandhian  studies.  One  was 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Buddhist  University, 
and  the  other  was  the  Vietnamese  Mennonite  head 
of  Asian  Christian  Service.  The  crux  of  the 
question  is,  how  do  we  find  a way  of  speaking 
nonviolently  that  will  make  a real  impact  on  our 
rather  thick-headed  governments?  The  only  way 
we  have  seen  so  far  is  that  so  many  thousands  are 
prepared  to  act  that  the  Government  has  to  take 
notice.  There  was  the  weight  of  numbers  in  the 
Indian  Independence  movement,  combined  with 
charismatic  leadership,  of  course.  But  there  were 
an  enormous  number  of  teaching  meetings  which 
preceded  that  successful  movement.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  glean  hope  even  in  the  tyrannies  of 
today:  South  Africa,  South  Vietnam,  and  South 
Korea.  There  are  some  things  the  Governments  can 
not  do;  teaching  is  going  on.  And  the  numbers 
dedicated  to  nonviolent  action  are  growing. 

R.  Thank  you  very  much,  Marjorie  Sykes. 


From  a British  source: 

“Quakers  stand  up  to  be  counted  . . . and 
then  sit  down  so  as  not  to  rock  the  boat.” 
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Jesus,  Christ,  Quakers 
and  I 

I was  born  into  to  the  Christian  tradition  and  I 
loved  it.  I loved  the  idea  of  Jesus  — ever-present, 
succoring,  aware. 

But,  very  early,  questions  came.  Early  I began 
wrestling  with  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  uniquely  divine, 
that  only  he  lived  a sublime  life  in  history,  only  he 
was  the  example  of  God  in  time,  eternity  on  earth. 

These  ideas  troubled  me  because  I couldn’t 
make  sense  of  them.  The  questions  persisted: 
“Why  should  the  New  Testament  statement  of  the 
Golden  Rule  be  ‘higher’  than  the  same  statement 
by  Buddha?  Why  is  Jesus’  injunction  to  love  our 
enemies  any  more  divine  than  that  of  Laotse, 
Socrates,  or  Gandhi?  Why  is  a book  from  Palestine 
any  more  holy  or  authentic  than  a book  from 
China,  India,  or  America?  What  does  it  profit  me 
to  have  set  before  me  the  example  of  a person  who 
is  uniquely  sublime?”  ...  so  many  troubling  whys 
and  wherefors.  . . . 

So  I attended  various  churches,  read  the 
literature  of  mystics  and  religious  thinkers,  ancient 
and  modern.  Wondered  and  sought  and  wondered 
again. 

Then  came  the  time  for  me  to  join  with  others 
in  the  Spiritual  pilgrimage  and  I sought  a group 
where  I could  be  I,  and  yet  could  share.  So  I 
explored  the  thinking-feeling  of  people  who 
belonged  to  various  religious  sects  — and  I went 
home  and  wept. 

I wrote  a poem  about  why  I wept.  I’d  like  to 
share  part  of  it  with  you.  It’s  called  “How  God 
Might  Laugh”: 

How  God  might  laugh, 

If  God  could  laugh 

The  laughter  brimming  tears  — 

At  having  given  us  mind 
And  thought  and  intellect 
And  energy  and  imagination 
To  conceive  greater,  farther  horizons  — 

And  then  discover  that  we  fear 
Our  own  divine  imaginations. 

Oh  yes,  we  imagine. 

Each  of  us  some  truth  of  our  own 
And  yet,  another  says 
“No,  that  cannot  be  true. 

Your  mind  has  not  conceived 
What  my  mind  has  conceived, 

Therefore, 

You  do  not  know  ‘The  Truth’  . . . .” 

That’s  why  I wept. 


Then  I learned  about  Quakers.  I learned  they 
were  a jubilant  people  because,  through  George 
Fox,  they  made  the  wondrous  discovery  that  each 
of  us  can  have  a direct  relationship  with  God,  that 
all  people  are  of  the  elect,  that  men  and  women 
are  equal  vessels  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  seed  of 
Truth  lies  in  everything,  and  that  we’re  all  bearers 
of  new  Revelations. 

And  I learned  from  Rufus  Jones  that  the  Light 
manifested  itself  differently  in  each  different 
being.  “This  light  must  be  my  light.  This  truth 
must  be  my  truth.  This  faith  must  be  my  very  own 
faith.”  To  one  such  as  I,  nourished  from  childhood 
on  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Robert 
Ingersoll,  it  was  a great  illumination  that  I could 
belong  to  a group  and  still  be  free. 

From  Thomas  Kelly  I learned  I had  to  try  to 
“be  the  message,”  that  the  “.  . . blazing  discovery 
which  Quakers  made  long  ago  is  re-discovered 
again  and  again  by  individuals.  The  embers  flare 
up.  The  light  becomes  glorious.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  break  out  again  today.  . . .”  And 
that  the  discovery  is  sometimes  like  being  down 
“in  the  flaming  center  of  God”;  is  sometimes  “a 
living  immediacy,”  sometimes  a “sweet  presence.” 

And  — for  me  — sometimes  God  was  literally  a 
“pain  in  the  neck.” 

Since  I frequently  had  a pain  in  the  neck  (and 
other  places),  since  I wanted  the  Sweet  Presence, 
and  since  I also  wanted  to  blaze  up  and  flare  out  — 
I joined  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  in  Pasadena. 

There  I found  a body  of  people  who  included 
and  accepted  many  fascinating  and  diverse 
members.  (We  had  Christians,  Jews,  one  Buddhist 
and  many  Deists.)  I found  a gathering  who 
encouraged  each  of  us  to  be  and  become  our 
various  selves  — a people  who  celebrated  me  being 
“me,”  and  I celebrated  them  being  “them.” 

And  I loved  the  passion  and  the  silence  and  the 
Waiting  upon  the  Lord. 

As  I grew  in  my  awareness  through  worship  and 
study,  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  one  supreme 
revelation  in  history  became  one  of  many  prophets 
and  mystics  who  comforted  and  inspired  me  by 
their  examples.  From  Jesus’  teachings  (and  many 
others),  I learned  that  the  core  of  my  life  must  be 
worship  — listening  for  and  following  my  leading 
even  if  it  be  faint  — tiny  as  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed. 

I rejoiced  that  I need  not  accept  totally  anyone 
else’s  Truth;  to  discover  I sprang  from  different 
seed,  in  different  time,  that  my  destiny  grew  from 
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my  conditioning  and  my  unique  experience  of  life. 
I rejoiced  that  I could  live  the  life  of  Holy 
Obedience  as  it  was  revealed  to  me. 

Originally,  of  course,  my  leadings  came  to  me  in 
Christian  terms,  for  that  is  my  conditioning.  And 
Jesus  was  like  a good  friend  to  me;  perhaps 
another  simile  would  be  that  he  was  like  a parent 
who  holds  the  child’s  hand  until  the  child  can  walk 
by  itself,  then  sets  it  free  to  do  just  that. 

For  a long  while  I needed  to  refer  back  to  Jesus’ 
teachings;  then  as  my  knowledge  of  the  legacy  left 
us  by  other  God-inspired  people  grew  I would 
include  theirs.  (Often,  when  I lose  my  own  vision, 
I must  still  refer  to  others.  Often  others  lead  me 
on  to  new  visions  of  my  own.)  But  more  and  more 
God,  the  Presence,  speaks  to  me  in  my  own  words 

— uniquely  fitted  to  my  own  condition. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  turned  me  toward  the 
right  direction,  then  set  me  free  to  discover  my 
own  Revelations  — to  stumble,  to  fall,  to  make  my 
own  mistakes  which,  when  I learned  from  them, 
turned  out  not  to  be  mistakes,  but  steps  necessary 
to  my  own  growth.  Yes,  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
the  Christian  teachings,  pointed  the  way  for  me  — 
the  way  to  my  own  unique  capacity  to  love,  to  be, 
to  learn,  and  to  live. 

But,  says  my  Spirit,  I am  not  to  seek  to  live  his 
life.  I am  to  live  my  life,  informed  by  the  same 
Spirit  which  informed  him.  This  leads  me  to 
Quakerism  and  its  place  in  my  evolution.  Through 
becoming  a Quaker  I learned  how  to  worship  in 
silence  — both  with  others  and  alone.  I learned 
how  to  listen,  and  gained  the  courage  to  follow 
what  came  to  me  out  of  the  worship  in  my  life 
outside  it. 

Formerly,  in  my  time-bound  life,  I thought  I 
had  no  time  for  daily  worship.  There  was  so  much 
I could  and  wanted  to  do  — how  could  I take 
“time  out”?  Now  I find  I can’t  do  what  I want  or 
need  to  do  without  the  worship. 

When  I am  in  touch  with  my  Spirit,  I find  I am 
suffused  with  energy.  Being  in  tune  means  I am 
available  for  whatever  happens  — whatever  needs 
arise;  I am  in  touch  with  people,  involved  with 
more  activities.  But  different  kinds  than  formerly 

— important  kinds,  not  urgent  ones.  And,  I am  not 
desperate  (when  I am  in  touch);  I move  serenely 
through  whatever  is  required  of  me.  By  “waiting 
upon  the  Lord”  I sometimes  literally  do  renew  my 
strength  . . . run  and  not  be  weary. 

This  brings  me  to  joy.  As  I follow  the  path  of 
my  Spirit  great  Joy  comes  to  me.  Because  I see 
everything  is  necessary  — indeed,  I am  often 
permitted  to  see  the  meaning  and  the  holiness  in 
everything,  even  that  which  we  call  evil  and 


depraved.  When  I am  in  tune,  everything  is  a 
miracle  to  me;  everything  is  a message  bearer; 
there  is  meaning  in  each  moment;  every  bush  is  a 
burning  one;  every  leaf  is  aflame;  every  instant  is 
from  heaven  — guiding,  wooing,  instructing  me, 
leading  me  through  my  astonishing  life. 

As  I see  the  promise  in  my  own  life,  so  I see  the 
promise  in  our  combined  life.  For  I believe  we 
Friends  have  the  possibility  of  being  among  the 
most  creative  people  on  earth  — for  we  know  and 
we  have  proven  that  all  things  are  possible  through 
the  Spirit.  And  we  know  and  we  have  proven  that 
the  Spirit  is  within  us.  By  attending  to  it  faithfully 
and  following  its  leadings,  miracles  can  and  have 
happened. 

And  I believe  they  will  happen  as  we  move  more 
into  worship  together  and  apart.  We  will  have 
available  to  us  any  talent  we  need.  We  will  once 
again  walk  and  talk  with  princes  and  with  kings,  or 
with  wayfarers  and  with  strangers.  We  will 
understand  everything  and  speak  in  love  to 
everything  — to  flowers  and  animals  and  plants 
and  stones. 

And  who  knows  — maybe  if  we  pour  our  love 
upon  the  machines  of  war  and  the  disconnected 
people  making  the  war  — maybe  if  we  pour  the  oil 
of  our  love  upon  all  those  troubled  waters  — the 
waters  will  clear  and  become  calm. 

And  we  will  rejoice  in  our  variousness:  that  each 
of  us  is  a unique  and  irreplaceable  message,  none 
speaking  to  all  conditions,  each  speaking  to  some 
conditions. 

Maybe  (for  me)  singing  and  dancing  in  the 
streets,  maybe  ministering  prophetically,  maybe 
turning  out  the  seams  of  my  life  for  you  to  see. 

Maybe  for  thee,  wandering  over  the  country,  a 
guitar  slung  over  the  shoulder,  a handful  of  songs 
in  the  pocket.  Maybe,  for  thee,  laboring  among  the 
poor,  typing  in  an  office,  speaking  Truth  to  power, 
or  silently  tending  a garden. 

And  through  all  this,  our  variousness,  maybe 
coming  alive  again  to  the  wonder  of  it  all  — to  the 
wonder  of  the  Spirit  which  is  wider  than  the  world 
we  live  in,  greater  than  any  particular  idea  any  of 
us  has  of  it  — the  Spirit  which  cannot  be  confined 
by  any  system  of  beliefs  whether  they  be  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Muslim,  Christian,  or  atheist.  The  Spirit 
which  breaks  through  all  our  efforts  to  limit  it, 
reduce  it  to  a size  we  can  easily  comprehend  and 
yet,  is  still  as  close  to  us  as  “the  great  vein  in  our 
neck,”*  is  “the  everlasting  arms,”**  and  still  “over 
the  bent  World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with 

ah!  bright  wings.”***  Gene  Knudsen  Hoffman 

*The  Koran  **The  Bible 
*** God’s  Grandeur,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 
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A Friend’s  Belief 

Consideration  of  the  Queries  in  an  early  plenary 
session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  Moraga, 
California,  in  August,  1974,  was  a deep  and 
moving  experience  for  me.  The  wide  range  and 
depth  of  thought  were  impressive.  In  listening  and 
pondering,  I was  reminded  of  an  expression  of 
approval  formerly  often  heard  — “Those  Friends 
speak  my  mind.”  In  reviewing  some  of  my  own 
experiences  and  beliefs,  I recalled  a comment  by 
Henry  Thoreau:  “I  would  not  talk  so  much  about 
myself  if  there  were  anyone  else  whom  I knew  as 
well.” 

My  life  began  in  a Calvinistic  family  where  the 
Fires  of  religion  always  glowed.  I was  permitted  to 
play  on  Sunday  only  Bible-based  games  of 
questions  and  answers.  I learned  by  heart  the 
names  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  I 
memorized  the  ten  commandments.  Every 
morning  except  Sunday  we  gathered  in  the  living 
room  after  breakfast  for  family  prayers.  We  sat  in 
a circle,  each  in  his  own  rocking  chair.  My  father 
would  read  a passage  from  the  Bible,  usually  one 
of  his  favorite  Psalms.  Then  we  would  all  kneel 
down  while  he  prayed  aloud. 

Later  in  life  and  after  I had  left  home,  I wrote  a 
short  essay,  “Why  do  I kneel  to  pray?”  The 
conclusion  that  I drew  was  that  the  habit  of 
kneeling  for  my  morning  devotions  was  formed 
under  happy  circumstances  when  I was  a child. 

Another  habit  or  state  of  mind,  which  I learned 
slowly,  was  that  of  honesty.  I learned  to  think  of 
the  practice  as  right  rather  than  a matter  of  policy. 

Later  in  life,  probably  in  connection  with  my 
training  in  scientific  research,  reading  philosophy, 
and  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others,  I began  to 
explore  the  meaning  of  symbols  and  mental  images 
which  people  had  made  or  accepted  by  custom  or 
on  the  authority  of  others.  Then  I began  to  doubt 
the  validity  of  such  man-made  metaphors  as 
“Inner  Light”  and  “Inspiration.”  I came  to  agree 
with  Alan  Watts’  expression,  “The  mind  grows 
thoughts  as  the  field  grows  grass.” 

My  mind  dwelt  a good  deal  on  death.  I am 
grateful  for  and  approve  the  inclusion  in  our  Faith 
and  Practice  of  the  enlightened  statement  about 
death.  “It  is  necessary  to  the  ongoing,  changing 
nature  of  life;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  process.”  I 
do  not  believe  in  corporeal  resurrection.  If 
resurrection  were  true  there  would  be  no  room  for 
people  on  this  densely  crowded  planet. 

— Eubanks  Carsner 


Belief 

I feel  a little  odd  in  trying  to  formulate  my 
“belief’  when  I read  that  Henry  Cadbury  never 
stated  his  belief  or  his  theology.  Belief  can  only  be 
expressed  in  action  and  in  living;  words  will  always 
be  inadequate  to  this  project,  just  as  one’s  life  is 
inadequate  to  express  one’s  true  belief. 

I grew  up  in  a religious  household  where  the 
outward  as  well  as  the  inward  forms  of  religion 
were  practiced.  I absorbed  the  feeling  and  the  tone 
of  deeply  religious  parents,  and  all  my  life,  from 
childhood  on,  I have  been  in  the  religious  search. 
That  search  has  taken  many  directions  — from 
signing  on  to  be  a missionary,  through  Christian 
Science,  through  other  beliefs  (not  that  I 
embraced  them;  I worked  at  understanding  them) 
— to  Quakerism.  What  kind  of  a Quaker  has  this 
made  me?  I believe,  and  I hope,  that  the  search  has 
not  ended.  That  would  mean  the  end  of  growth, 
the  end  of  vital  living. 

I said  at  the  Laith  and  Life  conference  that  I 
felt  that  way,  way  down  deep  we  are  all  looking 
for  the  same  thing  — the  best  way  for  each  of  us  to 
be  in  touch  with  spiritual  Reality,  with  God.  For 
many  people  salvation,  conversion,  relation  to 
Christ  give  access  to  Reality.  That  is  not  so  for  me. 
I do  not  understand  conversion;  I am  not 
Christ-centered,  though  I am  moved  by  Jesus  and 
by  what  the  Christ  represents. 

I feel  more  at  home  and  more  at  ease  in  relating 
to  God  as  I perceive  the  depth  and  beauty,  the 
transcendence  and  immanence  of  what  God  can  be 
in  my  life,  and  more  and  more.  I believe  that  the 
search  for  God  is  never-ending,  deeply  absorbing, 
taking  our  energy  and  dedication,  continuing  all 
our  lives  with  freshness,  and  even  with  excitement 
as  new  avenues  of  perception  open.  As  a Quaker  I 
hope  that  I can  be  sensitive  to  leadings  from 
whatever  source. 

— Margaret  Brooks 


John  Woolman,  on  the  loquacity  of  friends  in 
business  meetings: 

“He  that  improperly  detains  three  hundred 
people  one  minute  in  a meeting,  besides  other 
evils  that  attend  it,  does  an  injury  like  that  of 
imprisoning  one  man  five  hours  without  cause.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

Toynbee  says  in  “Man’s  Concern  with  Death” 
that  we  cannot  write  of  death,  we  can  only  write 
of  the  personal  experience  of  mourning.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  are  two  parties  to  the  event  of 
death,  and  that  this  is  crucial  — the  one  who  has 
died  and  those  who  survive.  We  are  dealing  in 
general  with  those  that  survive,  yet  that  still  means 
in  facing  the  event  for  ourselves  or  for  others  that 
we  must  have  an  attitude,  a theology  if  you  will. 

We  cannot  choose  to  be  born.  Most  of  us  do 
not  choose  the  time  of  our  death.  Yet  death  hangs 
like  a shadow  over  all  our  lives  and  the  shadow 
lengthens  as  we  grow  older.  As  with  all  shadows 
we  find  there  depth  and  mystery  — to  be 
embraced  and  absorbed  into  our  lives,  part  of  the 
eternal  truth  that  gives  dignity  to  man.  We  come  at 
last  to  the  clear  realization  that  the  aim  and 
solution  of  life  — and  death  — is  the  acceptance  of 
God. 

Margaret  Brooks 


Prepared  by  the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee 
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of  Friends  in  1973. 

Published  by  Friends  Bulletin,  208 1 Amherst 
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PREPARATION  WITHIN  MEETING 


It  is  well  for  Friends  to  think  of  the  meaning  of 
death  from  time  to  time  and  to  prepare  for  it  as 
carefully  and  as  thoughtfully  as  they  do  for  the 
other  significant  events  in  life,  such  as  birth  and 
marriage.  We  have  enclosed  a form  that  is  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  individually  expressing  to  the 
Meeting  our  desires  at  the  time  of  our  death.  It  is 
an  exercise  in  the  fullness  of  life  to  think  of  death 
and  prepare  for  it  in  order  that  the  Meeting  can 
sustain  the  family  and  follow  the  desires  of  the 
member. 

Meetings  should  obtain  material  for  interested 
members.  Some  sources  that  can  be  helpful  are: 

Euthanasia  Education  Council,  250  West 
27th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Their  pamphlet 
on  a Living  Will  is  helpful. 

Medical  schools  can  be  contacted  about  the 
use  of  organs  or  the  use  of  the  body  for  scientific 
study. 

Funeral  cooperatives  are  available  in  most 
communities  and  are  helpful  in  providing 
information  that  is  hard  to  gather  in  one  place. 
These  societies  are  very  helpful  in  obtaining 
knowledge  of  costs  and  legal  regulations. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  DEATH  OCCURS 

The  following  is  meant  to  be  a helpful  list  of 
things  to  be  done  by  a designated  person  in  the 
Meeting  when  a member  or  attender  of  the 
Meeting  dies.  Many  of  these  items  are  obvious,  but 
death  is  a time  of  confusion  and  stress,  and  the 
obvious  can  escape  us.  This  practical  guide  cannot 
replace  the  advice  given  in  Faith  and  Practice,  and 
Friends  are  encouraged  to  consult  that  and  other 
literature. 


1.  Call  a doctor,  if  none  in  attendance. 

2.  Doctor  will  make  out  a death  certificate, 
showing  cause  of  death.  If  cause  is  uncertain,  an 
autopsy  may  be  required. 


3.  Consult  Meeting  records  for  member’s 
instructions  and  wishes. 

4.  Call  mortuary  or  Memorial  Society,  and 
check  member’s  instructions  with  them. 

5.  Notify  Clerk  and  Ministry  and  Counsel  of 
Meeting  to  assist  the  family  in  such  ways  as  are 
needed  and  to  arrange  the  type  of  memorial 
service  desired. 

6.  Decide  on  time  and  place  of  funeral  or 
memorial  service. 

7.  Make  list  of  immediate  family,  close 
friends,  employer  or  business  colleagues.  Notify 
each  by  phone. 

8.  Decide  on  flowers  or  appropriate 
memorial  to  which  gifts  may  be  made. 

9.  Write  obituary.  Include  age,  place  of 
birth,  cause  of  death,  occupation,  organizational 
memberships,  college  degrees,  outstanding  works 
or  achievements,  and  list  of  survivors  in  immediate 
family.  Give  time  and  place  of  services.  Deliver  in 
person,  or  by  phone,  to  newspapers.  (See 
mortuary  about  this  first.) 

10.  Notify  insurance  companies.  Check 
carefully  all  life  and  casualty  insurance  and  death 
benefits,  including  Social  Security,  credit  union, 
trade  union,  fraternal,  etc.  Check  also  on  income 
for  survivors  from  these  sources. 

11.  Notify  lawyer  and  executor. 

12.  Arrange  for  members  of  family  or  close 
friends  to  take  turns  answering  door  or  phone, 
keeping  careful  record  of  calls. 

13.  Arrange  for  appropriate  child  care. 

14.  Consider  special  needs  of  the  household, 
as  for  cleaning,  etc.,  which  might  be  done  by 
friends. 

15.  Coordinate  the  supplying  of  food  and/or 
meals  for  the  next  few  days. 

16.  If  funeral  is  desired,  select  pallbearers  and 
notify  them.  (Avoid  persons  with  heart  or  back 
difficulties.) 

17.  Arrange  for  disposition  of  flowers  after 
funeral  (as  to  a hospital,  etc.). 

18.  Prepare  list  of  distant  persons  to  be 
notified  by  letter  and/or  printed  notice,  and 
decide  which  to  send  each. 

19.  Prepare  copy  for  printed  notice,  if  one  is 
wanted. 

20.  Prepare  list  of  persons  to  receive 
acknowledgments  of  flowers,  calls,  etc.  Send 
appropriate  acknowledgments. 

21.  Check  promptly  on  all  debts  and 
installment  payments.  Some  may  carry  insurance 
clauses  that  will  cancel  them.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
delay  in  meeting  payments,  consult  with  creditors 
and  ask  for  more  time  before  the  payments  are 
due. 

22.  The  death  should  be  minuted  and  the 
Meeting  records  completed. 


SPECIAL  NEEDS  AT  TIME  OF  DEATH1 


Before  death  is  imminent  the  basis  should  be 
laid  for  dealing  with  it.  The  following  paragraphs 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  occur  at  time  of 
death. 


Arrangements 

Procedures  to  be  followed  at  time  of  death  are 
pretty  well  established.  (See  list  above.)  The 
important  thing  is  to  give  warm  personal  support, 
and  to  be  creative  in  arrangements  and 
programming.  If  there  is  no  pre-planning,  it  is 
important  for  some  close  friend  to  accompany  the 
family  when  they  make  funeral  arrangements. 
Through  the  normal  sense  of  guilt  which  survivors 
generally  feel,  they  are  prone  to  extravagance  in 
funeral  arrangements.  Friends  testimony  for 
simplicity  as  a way  of  life  also  includes  simplicity 
in  handling  death  when  it  comes. 


Emotional  and  Social  Needs 

In  every  culture  there  are  rites  of  death.  Their 
prime  function  is  to  meet  the  social  and  emotional 
needs  of  survivors.  While  some  rituals  ostensibly 
include  preparation  of  the  deceased  for  a future 
life,  the  function  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
survivors  remains  paramount.  Friends  at  this  time 
reaffirm  warmth,  support,  and  their  belief  in  that 
of  God  in  every  person  through  a thousand  little 
acts  of  cherishing  and  a special  Meeting  for 
Worship,  the  Memorial  Meeting. 


Assistance  at  Time  of  Death 

At  time  of  death,  the  immediate  family  is  under 
great  strain.  Ordinary  things  like  shopping, 
cooking,  child  care  and  minor  chores  suddenly 
become  “just  too  much.”  This  is  a time  when 
thoughtful  friends  can  rally  in  a coordinated  way, 
with  food,  errands,  child  care,  hospitality  for 
relatives,  etc.  Done  skillfully,  in  the  right  context, 
this  is  a comforting  and  heart-warming  experience. 


1 This  and  the  following  two  Sections  have  been  taken 
from  the  Manual  of  Death  Education  and  Simple  Burial 
(Celo  Press,  Burnsville,  N.C.,  64  p.)  with  a few  changes  in 
wording,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Ernest  Morgan, 
editor. 


Ineptly  done,  it  can  be  an  extra  burden.  Don’t  say, 
“If  there  is  anything  I can  do,  just  let  me  know.” 
These  functions  usually  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  Meeting  or  other  social  group,  but  someone  is 
needed  to  spark  the  action. 


Expression  of  Grief 

The  universal  need  to  express  grief  can  be  met 
in  different  ways,  depending  on  the  individual  and 
his  or  her  circumstances  and  culture.  Weeping 
commonly  offers  a wholesome  release  and  should 
not  be  discouraged.  Talking  freely  about  the 
person  who  has  died  also  offers  release  and  helps 
the  survivors  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new 
reality  which  they  must  face.  Failure  to  Find 
wholesome  expression  for  one’s  grief  can  seriously 
hamper  a person’s  adjustment  and  is  a frequent 
cause  of  physical  illness.  The  companionship  of 
family  and  friends  is  important. 


Accepting  the  Reality  of  Death 

Despite  the  fact  that  individual  physical  death 
is  a normal,  inevitable  part  of  life,  we  all  have 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  reality  and  finality  of  it. 
Funeral  directors  and  some  clergy  hold  that  the 
viewing  of  the  “restored”  corpse  is  helpful  to  the 
survivors  in  accepting  this  reality  and  in  preparing 
them  to  face  the  future. 

The  drawbacks  of  this  method  are  threefold. 
First,  it  tends  to  be  much  harder  on  the  survivors; 
second,  preoccupation  with  the  lifeless  shell  from 
which  the  breath  of  personality  has  departed 
almost  inevitably  diminishes  the  attention  to  the 
ongoing  aspects  of  that  personality  and  thus  loses 
much  of  the  opportunity  for  positive  value;  third, 
it  is  generally  much  more  costly. 

This  method  of  being  made  to  accept  reality  is 
analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  boys  were  once 
taught  to  swim.  The  terrified  child  was  simply 
flung  into  deep  water  and  allowed  to  struggle  and 
gasp  while  the  older  boys  stood  on  the  bank,  ready 
to  fish  him  out  should  he  actually  be  drowning. 
More  humane  procedures  have  since  been 
developed,  which  also  produce  better  swimmers. 

A civilized  way  to  accept  the  reality  of  death  is 
First  to  discuss  it  frankly  in  advance,  and  to  plan 
intelligently  to  meet  it  and,  second,  to  conduct  a 
sensitive  and  meaningful  funeral  or  memorial 
service  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
particular  family.  Then,  when  death  does  arrive,  it 
will  not  be  as  a mysterious  intruder,  but  as  a guest, 
usually  expected  and  sometimes  even  welcomed. 

Death  is  a more  positive  experience  when  there 
are  active  roles  for  the  survivors.  In  pioneer  times 
when  family  and  friends  built  the  burial  box  and 


placed  the  body  in  it,  there  was  no  lack  of 
wholesome  participation.  Today  the  professional 
has  been  called  upon  to  perform  these  functions. 
Perhaps  we  can  think  of  the  one  remaining  vestige 
of  active  participation  as  the  pallbearer.  For  the 
most  part,  family  and  friends  are  relegated  to  the 
status  of  spectator.  If  death  in  the  modern  world  is 
to  have  positive  meaning,  we  need  a greater  degree 
of  awareness  and  understanding  of  it  than  we 
currently  exhibit. 


Each  Situation  is  Different 

The  religious  practices  and  ideals  of  the  family 
must  always  be  respected  and  procedures  arranged 
accordingly.  Many  factors  in  the  life  of  the  family 
have  a bearing  on  its  needs.  The  age  and  character 
of  the  person  who  has  died,  the  ideals  and  aims, 
and  the  roles  played  in  life  are  different  with  each 
individual.  The  friends  and  the  community  and 
their  relationship  with  the  one  who  has  died 
should  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Persons  with  independent  spirit,  especially  ones 
with  not  too  great  a Meeting  affiliation,  sometimes 
plan  their  own  services.  Far  from  being  a morbid 
thing  to  do,  this  practice  can  be  a real  help  to  the 
family.  Family  members  may  have  to  modify  such 
plans.  Though  they  lack  experience  in  such 
matters  and  so  find  themselves  baffled  at  time  of 
grief  as  to  how  to  proceed,  those  closely  involved 
can,  with  Meeting  help  that  is  unobstrusively 
tendered,  work  something  out  that  is  meaningful. 

In  every  case  the  memorial  service  should  fit 
the  circumstances  and  personalities  involved. 
There  is  no  one  pattern  suitable  to  all.  In  some 
cases  there  are  a few  opening  remarks  inviting  the 
attenders  to  speak  as  they  are  moved.  In  some 
carefully  programmed  services  a whole  series  of 
friends  and  family  members  are  scheduled  to  speak 
briefly.  Again,  the  personality  and  the  ideals  of  the 
person  who  has  died  determine  what  is  suitable. 
This  offers  a creative  challenge  to  the  person  or 
persons  arranging  the  service. 


Rehabilitation 

Suppose  an  old  person  has  died,  one  whose 
mental  powers  had  gone  and  for  whom  life  had 
become  an  unhappy  burden.  The  family 
experiences  a mixture  of  grief  and  thankfulness 
accompanied  by  a sense  of  guilt.  The  body  is 
cremated  promptly  and  a memorial  meeting  is  held 
a few  days  later. 


One  function  of  the  Meeting  in  this  case  can  be 
to  rehabilitate  the  image  of  the  deceased  by 
bringing  into  focus  what  he  or  she  was  and  did  and 
stood  for  in  the  good  years  of  life.  If  this  is  done 
with  artistry  and  understanding,  the  survivors  will 
carry  this  strong  happy  image  with  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 


Identification 

The  Meeting  can  cultivate  a sense  of  identity 
with  the  person  who  has  died.  The  survivors  can  be 
helped  to  see  how  they  have  shared  this  life  and 
that  they  are  now,  in  their  own  lives,  the 
custodians  of  the  values  this  person  lived  by.  In  a 
sense  their  lives  can  be  a memorial  to  him  or  her. 
Families  can  enter  such  a Meeting  crushed  with 
grief  and  leave  with  radiance. 


Reestablishing  Relationships 

Death,  like  marriage,  changes  a broad  range  of 
relationships,  as  between  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  sister,  and  friends.  After  a death  in  the  family 
we  are  not  quite  the  same  people  we  were.  We 
must  therefore  rediscover  ourselves  in  a new  set  of 
relationships.  This  relates  directly  to  the  process  of 
mourning. 

When  the  shock  of  grief  is  overwhelming  (and 
in  other  cases)  there  is  a tendency  to  want  a small 
memorial  service.  But  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
if  the  service  is  open  to  all  who  wish  to  be  there, 
individual  condolences  (which  are  not  easy)  can  be 
replaced  by  a single  meeting,  relationships  with 
friends  and  the  community  reestablished,  and  life 
can  be  resumed  in  a more  normal  way. 


Relief  of  Guilt 

At  time  of  death  the  survivors  are  commonly 
torn  between  their  feelings  of  love  and  grief,  and 
the  shock  and  revulsion  they  feel  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead  body.  It  is  normal  in  this  situation  to 
recall  their  shortcomings  with  respect  to  the 
deceased  and  to  reproach  themselves.  No  human 
relationship  is  perfect.  Certainly  guilt  is  a major 
basis  for  most  of  the  costly  circuses  that  families 
stage  around  the  corpses  of  their  loved  ones. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  memorial  service  is 
gently  and  quietly  to  remove  this  sense  of  guilt 
through  the  process  of  reaffirmation  of  values,  and 
to  generate  a profound  sense  of  identification, 
which  witnesses  to  the  continuity  of  the 


personality  of  the  one  who  has  died  in  the  lives  of 
family  and  friends. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  force  in  lifting  the  sense 
of  guilt  is  the  acceptance  which  the  survivors 
experience  from  their  friends.  Love  and  solidarity 
help  greatly.  The  memorial  meeting  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  express  this. 


The  Death  of  a Child 

When  a family  loses  a child,  especially  a young 
child,  what  comfort  or  inspiration  can  there  be  in 
a memorial  meeting?  There  was  not  time  for  the 
child  to  have  developed  the  character  and  actions 
around  which  the  memorial  for  an  adult  is  usually 
centered.  What  possible  comfort  and  value  can  be 
found  in  such  a situation  short  of  theological 
consolation? 

As  a matter  of  fact,  a great  deal.  Each  child, 
almost  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  is  a distinct 
personality.  In  a normal  home  the  impact  of  the 
child  on  the  family  is  very  great,  and  the  home  is 
enriched  by  it. 

The  death  of  a child  can  draw  the  family 
together,  and  friends,  too,  in  mutual  warmth  and 
tenderness  as  almost  nothing  else  can.  If  a child 
does  die,  let  it  not  die  in  vain.  The  memorial 
should  help  to  express  and  bring  into  focus  this 
process  of  drawing  together. 


Affirmation  of  Values 

It  is  almost  a universal  experience  that  at  time 
of  death  the  survivors  are  prone  to  think  seriously 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  to  meditate  on  its 
values.  They  are  at  that  time  not  only  open  for 
inspiration  but  hungry  for  it.  The  occasion 
therefore  should  be  used  for  the  enrichment  and 
affirmation  of  life.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
enduring  comfort  that  can  be  given. 

In  some  groups  this  will  take  the  form  of  what 
might  be  called  secular  meditations,  and  in  others, 
of  religious  ritual.  There  is  always  the  hazard, 
when  cast  in  religious  terms,  that  the  terminology 
and  symbolism  used  may  be  permitted  to  dim  or 
even  obscure  altogether  the  central  inspiration  and 
consecration  of  values  that  might  have  been 
conveyed. 

The  most  favorable  circumstance  in  which  to 
make  an  affirmation  of  values  is  one  in  which  the 
deceased  was  known  for  significant  undertakings 
and  enduring  accomplishments. 


A Basic  Memorial  Service 

Not  every  death  has  a background  of' distinctive 
circumstances  about  which  a special  memorial 
meeting  can  be  developed.  Then,  too,  the  persons 
arranging  the  meeting  may  not  have  the 
information  or  the  skill  required  to  develop  a 
distinctive  memorial  service. 

In  this  case  we  may  revert  to  the  fact  that  death 
is  a universal  experience,  and  that  as  John  Donne 
remarked,  the  death  of  anyone  diminishes  all  of 
us.  It  also  draws  us  closer  together.  Much  beautiful 
poetry  and  prose  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  some  fine  services  have  been  developed  that 
are  suitable  to  anyone. 


INTERPRETING  DEATH  TO  A CHILD 

With  children,  as  with  adults,  an  understanding 
of  death  can  best  begin  in  the  absence  of  family 
sorrow.  Parents  should  help  their  children  become 
familiar  with  the  world  of  nature,  of  which  we  are 
a part.  Through  exploring  the  woods  and  fields 
and  by  keeping  pets,  children  can  have  first  hand 
contact  with  birth  and  death  and  with  parental 
encouragement  learn  to  accept  and  have  reverence 
for  the  whole  process  of  life.  Don’t  discourage 
children  from  touching  dead  things. 

Children  can  learn  as  adults  do  that  we  are  all 
part  of  one  another  and  that  when  one  of  us  dies  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  rest  of  us  to  carry  on 
his  or  her  life  and  ideals.  That  is  how  we  can 
express  our  love.  This  concept  can  be  a great 
source  of  comfort  and  inspiration  to  children  and 
adults  alike  and  infuse  their  lives  with  fresh 
meaning  and  purpose.  Then,  too,  death  is  an 
occasion  for  drawing  the  family  together  in  closer 
affection.  The  child  should  be  involved  in  this  as 
fully  as  possible;  it  will  strengthen  the  family 
feeling  and  contribute  to  development  even 
though  the  child  doesn’t  understand  everything 
that  is  happening. 


Children  should  remain  with  the  family  during 
the  period  of  grief.  Even  a tiny  baby  in  arms 
should  be  kept  with  the  family  if  at  all  possible, 
for  to  be  taken  away  from  familiar  surroundings 
and  people  is  more  traumatic  than  to  be  present 
during  the  confusion  and  expression  of  grief.  A 
relative  or  close  friend  might  come  to  help  with 
the  physical  care  of  the  smaller  children,  if  needed. 
This  is  the  time  that  small  children  have  questions 


to  ask  and  even  babies  have  questions  to  “feel.”  A 
child  will  benefit  from  the  parents’  sharing  of  their 
understandings  of  life  and  death  — and  even  the 
smallest  can  be  reassured  with  gestures,  hugs,  and 
other  non-verbal  communication.  The  tiniest  child 
can  be  a source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  the 
adults  in  the  family,  both  in  need  for  physical  care 
and  in  reaching  out  to  those  in  sorrow. 

Simple  honesty  is  basic.  The  physical  fact  of 
death  should  be  explained.  Evasion  or  deception 
or  simple  analogies  such  as  referring  to  death  as 
sleep  nearly  always  cause  more  anxiety  than  does 
the  truth.  Whatever  the  religious  or  philosophical 
outlook  of  the  family,  it  should  be  shared  with  the 
child,  who  will  appreciate  being  spoken  to 
straightforwardly  about  important  things.  Don’t 
overload  with  details  but  don’t  evade  questions 
either.  If  the  child  asks  you  questions  that  you 
don’t  know  how  to  answer,  don’t  make  up  a story, 
just  say  you  don’t  know,  or  that  you  don’t  know 
how  to  explain.  In  either  case  respect  will  be 
maintained. 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  the  child  that  the 
dead  person  feels  no  pain.  Children  commonly 
have  great  fear  of  pain. 

Wild  dramatic  sorrow  may  be  unwholesome, 
but  you  should  not  try  to  hide  your  grief  from 
your  child.  Don’t  expect  adult  reactions. 
Children’s  emotional  stages  change  more  quickly 
and  feelings  may  find  expression  in  odd  and 
sometimes  negative  ways.  This  should  not  be 
discouraged.  It  is  wholesome  for  children  and 
adults  alike  to  mingle  with  friends  and  talk  with 
them  about  the  person  who  has  died. 

Always  remember  that  while  a death  in  the 
family  has  negative  connotations,  there  should  be 
as  much,  if  not  more,  energy  put  into  developing 
the  positive  parts  of  the  experience. 


HOW  DO  WE  CARE  FOR  THE  MOURNING? 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  dying  and  to  helping  families  at 
the  time  of  death,  but  very  little  to  the  long, 
arduous  process  of  mourning.  Our  culture 
pressures  the  bereaved  to  “snap  out  of  it”  within  a 
month  or  two,  even  though  some  of  those  who 
have  lost  someone  important,  especially  a spouse, 
know  that  their  grief  work  has  taken  a year  or 
two,  perhaps  more.  Many  widows  report  that  the 
most  difficult  time  came  six  months  to  a year  after 
death.  Friends  might  well  give  some  thought  to  the 
grieving  process  so  that  they  will  know  what  to 
expect  and  how  best  to  be  helpful  after  the 
flowers  have  wilted  and  the  initial  rally  of  support 
has  drifted  away. 

Grief  is  usually  divided  into  three  phases: 
shock,  suffering,  and  recovery.  These  phases 
overlap  in  time  but  provide  us  with  a useful 
framework  for  our  thinking. 

The  shock  phase  usually  lasts  for  a week  or 
two,  possibly  six  weeks,  after  the  death.  People 
report  feelings  of  numbness,  unreality,  being  cut 
off  from  others  as  if  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
glass  wall.  This  may  be  nature’s  or  God’s  way  of 
protecting  us  against  pain  too  severe  to  handle  all 
at  once. 

At  this  time  friends  can  be  very  helpful  in 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  important  decisions, 
steadying  the  bereaved  so  that  they  will  not  act 
hastily  or  unwisely,  and  reducing  the  confusion  of 
visits,  calls  and  offers  of  help. 

The  suffering  stage  is  often  called  the  “roller 
coaster”  — months  of  ups  and  downs,  where  the 
bereaved  may  feel  almost  as  though  things  were  as 
they  used  to  be,  only  to  be  plunged  into 
depression  an  hour  later.  Certain  physical 
symptoms  are  very  common:  weariness  and 

restlessness,  either  a feeling  of  a heavy  weight  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen  or  of  emptiness, 
constipation  or  diarrhea,  insomnia  and  many 
others.  A physical  checkup  may  be  advisable,  but 
often  the  doctor  will  prescribe  tranquilizers, 
sleeping  pills  and  cheering  up.  The  medication  may 
help,  especially  with  insomnia,  but  too  much 
sedation  will  only  delay  the  grief  work. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  each  mourner  had  at  least 
one  friend  who  was  willing  to  listen  and  be 
available  through  the  loneliness  of  this  period.  The 
mourner  needs  to  tell  the  story  of  the  death  and 
memories  of  the  deceased  over  and  over.  S/he 
needs  understanding  and  acceptance,  no  matter 
what  kinds  of  feelings  are  expressed.  Most  people 
are  uneasy  with  listening  to  these  feelings  because 


of  the  pain  that  is  stirred  up  in  them,  and  hasten 
to  reassure  and  offer  advice  that  is  intended  to 
comfort.  However  well-intentioned,  this  is  often 
perceived  by  the  mourner  as  a way  of  saying, 
“You  shouldn’t  feel  the  way  you  feel,”  which  only 
increases  guilt  and  distress. 

Feelings  of  guilt  and  remorse  are  almost 
universal  to  grief.  So  is  anger,  which  may  be 
directed  at  anyone  — the  doctor,  the  mortician, 
other  family  members  and,  if  explored  deeply 
enough,  the  deceased,  who  went  away  and  left  the 
mourner  to  bear  this  predicament  alone,  and  God, 
for  allowing  such  suffering.  There  is  often  a 
panicky  fear  and  feeling  of  helplessness. 

The  depression  and  self-centeredness  that  are 
necessary  parts  of  the  work  of  this  phase  may 
make  the  mourner  irritable  and  hard  to  get  along 
with,  so  that  the  friends  most  needed  feel 
alienated.  It  may  take  so  much  effort  to  be 
pleasant  company  with  friends  that  the  mourner 
would  rather  be  alone.  Each  person  is  different, 
and  some  do  work  through  their  grief  better  by 
themselves,  but  most  seem  to  need  someone  to  be 
with  them  in  their  suffering.  Most  of  the  work  will 
still  be  done  alone,  but  a regular  contact  with  a 
friend  who  makes  no  demands  for  sociability,  who 
gives  support  in  the  difficult  job  of  feeling  the  pain 
can  prevent  serious  problems  later.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  escape  the  pain  by  denying  the 
feelings,  which  may  lead  to  physical  or  emotional 
health  problems  and  a lessened  ability  to  cope 
with  future  crises. 

The  recovery  phase  starts  with  the  first 
decisions  that  must  be  made  after  the  death  and 
continues  until  the  mourner  has  built  a new  life. 
Little  by  little  what  has  been  lost  must  be  replaced 
with  new  activities,  friends,  interests.  Life  will 
never  again  be  as  it  was,  the  loss  will  never  be 
forgotten,  but  a full  and  happy  life  can  be 
reconstructed.  C S.  Lewis  likened  his  bereavement 
to  losing  a leg,  saying  he  would  always  be  an 
amputee,  but  he  could  learn  to  walk  again. 

Friends  can  help  with  this  process  by  foregoing 
the  temptation  to  give  advice  and  solutions.  Some 
direct  advice,  when  asked,  is  appropriate.  Too 
much  takes  the  business  of  living  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  mourner  and  weakens  an  ability  to  go  on.  In 
the  suffering  stage,  one  should  use  any  means 
possible  to  show  understanding  and  feeling.  In  the 
recovery  state,  it  is  often  valuable  to  use  questions 
to  draw  out  the  answers  to  problems.  The 
questions  may  be  like  “What  have  you  thought  of 
that  might  help  you?”  Never  argue  with  answers. 
If  they  seem  unwise,  simply  ask,  “Have  you 
thought  of  anything  else?”  Gradually  this  person 
will  form  a plan  of  action  that  can  be  encouraged. 

This  is  only  a brief  and  generalized  outline,  and 
again,  each  person  is  different.  In  cases  where  the 


death  had  been  expected,  much  of  the  grief  work 
may  have  been  done  before  the  actual  death.  In 
the  case  of  younger  people  with  full  lives,  the 
process  of  recovery  is  shortened  by  going  on  with 
or  resuming  the  activities  they  had  before. 

One  further  caution:  many  mourners  are  hurt 
by  the  reluctance  of  their  friends  to  talk  about  the 
dead.  The  intention  may  be  to  spare  them 
unnecessary  pain,  but  the  result  is  a stiffness  in  the 
relationship  that  increases  the  loneliness  of  the 
mourner.  It  comes  across  as  if  the  lost  one  were 
not  only  dead,  but  already  forgotten.  When  the 
mourner  can  freely  talk  of  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant  memories  of  the  dead,  the  overcoming 
of  grief  is  well  on  the  way. 

Friends  of  the  person  who  has  died  are  hoping  . 
for  news  of  the  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  death.  It  is  a relief  also  to  the  survivors  to  tell 
how  things  happened.  In  fact,  the  value  of  such 
sharing  to  the  nearest  of  kin  is  hard  to 
overestimate. 

A letter  may  be  written  shortly  after  the  death; 
it  will  come  from  one  of  those  nearest  to  the 
deceased  and  will  necessarily  be  written, in  very 
personal  terms.  The  following  is  abbreviated  from 
a letter  actually  used: 

My  very  dear  family  and  friends: 

I am  writing  to  share  with  you  the  very  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our  lives. 

While  we  understood  that  the  lymphona 

reduced  ’s  resistance  to  infections  we  did  not 

expect  that  an  infection  would  act  as  quickly  as 
that  which  took  his  life  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  love  and  care  of  a great  many  people  have 

sustained  us.  That  Sunday  evening  some  of ’s 

brothers  and  sisters  and  in-laws  were  able  to  come 
over.  Later  several  from  the  Friends  Meeting  came 
to  help  make  plans  for  the  memorial  service.  A 
friend  took  me  to  the  airport  to  meet  my  sister 
and  to  pick  up  the  boys  from  college.  Friends 
from  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  relatives  and 
neighbors  brought  in  food.  I had  not  realized  how 
helpful  this  could  be.  (Our  experience  was  that  it 
was  long  on  desserts  and  short  on  salads  — which 
you  might  keep  in  mind  when  it  is  your  turn  to 
help.)  The  cookies  were  great  for  snacks. 

The  memorial  meeting  for  worship  was  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  That  day  I felt  a great  sense 

of  release  for  - and  even  of  joy  for  his  new 

life  and  the  reunion  with  others  he  loved  who  had 
gone  before.  I felt  able  to  offer  comfort  to  those 
who  joined  with  us  in  the  service  and  did  ‘get  to 
speak  to  a great  many.  During  about  forty-five 
minutes  of  silent  worship  three  Friends  felt  moved 
to  speak.  I felt  that  everyone  was  participating  in  a 
truly  worshipful  silence. 

would  have  enjoyed  the  crowd  of  about 


250  relatives,  Friends  from  several  Meetings, 
neighbors  from  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
ACLU  members  and  others.  Our  Meeting  provided 
coffee  and  cookies  for  those  who  were  able  to  stay 
a while. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  we  suggested  contributions  to 
the  AFSC. 

and  I had  expected  to  leave  this  house  and 

yard  in  favor  of  something  smaller  — and  this 
makes  the  move  more  imminent  for  me.  I hope 
something  will  work  out  in  the  next  six  months. 

With  love  and  best  wishes 

In  thinking  of  a death  or  a serious  illness  in 
relation  to  friends  outside  the  home  it  is  a 
tremendous  help  to  appoint  someone  to  handle 
the  inquiries  that  concerned  persons  do  not  feel 
like  directing  to  the  home  itself.  There  is  a further 
extension  of  this  in  telephone  help.  Some  friend 
may  put  herself  or  himself  at  the  service  of  the 
person  under  stress  by  giving  absolute  assurance 
that  a call  at  any  time,  day  or  middle  of  the  night, 
will  be  welcome. 

DEATH  OF  A BELOVED  PERSON1 

In  facing  the  death  of  a beloved  person,  Friends 
are  brought  to  the  most  drastic  questioning  and 
affirmation  of  our  religious  faith.  Although  life 
instinctively  avoids  death,  death  is  not  the 
opposite  of  life.  It  is  necessary  to  the  ongoing, 
changing  nature  of  life;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
process. 

Our  attitude,  then,  must  be  one  of  acceptance 
and  a realization  that  life  is  in  time  and  that  with 
death  the  aspect  of  eternity,  not  as  a continuation 
of  time  but  as  another  dimension  of  being,  is 
brought  before  us,  that  dimension  where  quality 
and  meaning  lie.  Death,  with  its  finality,  makes 
this  very  clear.  This  is  not  to  say  that  when  we  lose 
someone  beloved  we  should  not  grieve.  We  do;  and 
we  should  be  allowed  to  grieve.  We  and  those  who 
undertake  to  comfort  should  not  pretend.  We  have 
lost  the  living  presence  of  one  we  knew  and  loved. 
There  will  be  loneliness  and  longing  known  only  to 
those  who  have  been  through  it.  There  may 
perhaps  be  guilt  and  self-reproach  which  have  to 
be  lived  through  until  their  sting  has  gone.  With 
reverence  and  simplicity  we  return  the  body  or  its 
ashes  to  the  earth.  The  eternal  aspect  of  the  life  is 
God’s,  not  even  dependent  on  human  memory  for 
being. 


1 Faith  and  Practice,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1973, 
pp.  57-58. 


With  the  death  of  a beloved  person  part  of  us 
goes  too.  From  this  time  on  we  realize  how  much 
of  us  is  on  the  other  side  of  that  boundary.  “They 
live  in  one  another  still,”  wrote  William  Penn. 
Throughout  our  lives,  the  realization  of  how  much 
of  the  beloved  still  lives  with  us  will  cause  renewal 
of  the  pain  or  loss.  Yet  the  consolation  of  the 
realization  is  great.  It  brings  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Eternal.  We  and  those  we  have  lost 
participate  in  something  other  than  the  dimension 
of  time.  “They  that  love  beyond  the  world  cannot 
be  separated  by  it.  Death  cannot  kill  what  never 
dies.” 

Despair  seems  ever  to  lie  in  wait.  But  the 
positivist  attitude  is  not  the  last  word.  We  have 
some  awareness  of  all  that  we  don’t  know  and 
never  can;  we  are  not  the  measure  of  all  things. 
And  the  courage  to  face  despair,  if  needs  we  must, 
and  to  endure  brings  us  finally  to  the  recognition 
of  the  transtemporal.  It  may  or  may  not  be  to 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul.  It 
may  be  to  a sense  of  the  meaning  of  the  more 
widespread  view  of  death  as  initiation,  as  a kind  of 
resurrection  of  the  spirit,  not  part  of  the  eternal 
fabric.  We  have  lost,  but  the  life  of  the  beloved  is 
not  lost. 

We  are  brought  to  the  discovery  of  the  Eternal 
always  with  us,  the  Spirit  in  which  we  live  and 
those  who  have  died  have  lived,  from  which  comes 
the  creative  power  that  shapes  the  world,  in  which 
we  participate  in  time  and  beyond  it.  This  is  the 
triumphant  affirmation  of  early  Friends  which, 
with  a different  background,  we  now  reaffirm.  If, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  live  in  this  Life  and 
Power,  death  will  not  be  seen  as  Nothingness;  we 
can  face  it  with  some  hope  of  ultimate  serenity, 
and  trust  our  beloved  dead  to  that  tremendous 
mystery. 


QUOTATIONS 

“We  need  to  study  death  and  dying.  Most  of  all, 
if  we  are  to  exercise  our  awesome  powers  with  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  each  patient  guiding  us,  we 
need  first  of  all  to  have  become  co-captains  of  our 
own  souls  — to  have  achieved  some  peace  and 
comfort  about  the  hour  of  our  own  demise.  Death 
is  man’s  greatest  blessing  when  it  cancels  a life 
wracked  by  suffering  and  stripped  of  its  meaning. 
The  prolongation  of  suffering  is  not  a 
compassionate  act.  We  do  have  it  in  our  power 
many  times  to  judge  the  end  of  tolerance  in  the 
lives  of  patients  and  friends.  We  ought  to  have  the 
courage  to  practice  — and  to  preach  — 
compassion.” 

From  an  address  by  Roland  Stevens  M.D. 


“Sorrow  cannot  be  fought  and  overcome;  it 
cannot  be  evaded  or  escaped;  it  must  be  lived  with. 
Whether  it  be  sorrow  for  our  own  loss  or  sorrow 
for  the  world’s  pain,  we  must  learn  how  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  it,  carry  it  so  that  it  does 
not  break  our  stride  or  sap  the  strength  about  us 
for  pity  for  our  woe.  Death  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  when  they  still  have  much  to  experience 
and  to  give,  loss  of  the  rare  and  precious  person  in 
midstream,  is  comparatively  unusual  in  good 
times,  but  in  times  of  war  it  becomes  tragically 
frequent.  Somehow  we  must  learn  not  only  to 
meet  it  with  courage,  which  is  comparatively  easy, 
but  to  bear  it  with  serenity,  which  is  more 
difficult,  being  not  a single  act  but  a way  of 
living.” 

From  the  “World  In  Tune” 
by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining 

If  the  thought  comes  to  you  that  everything 
that  you  have  thought  about  God  is  mistaken 
and  that  there  is  no  God, 
do  not  be  dismayed. 

It  happens  to  many  people. 

But  do  not  think  that  the  source  of 
your  unbelief 
is  that  there  is  no  God. 

If  you  no  longer  believe  in  the  God 
in  whom  you  believed  before, 
this  comes  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with 
your  belief, 

and  you  must  strive  to  grasp  better 
that  which  you  call  God. 

When  a savage  ceases  to  believe 

in  his  wooden  God, 

this  does  not  mean  there  is  no  God, 

but  only  that  the  true  God  is  not  of  wood. 

Leo  Tolstoy 
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Miles,  Miska.  Annie  and  the  Old  One.  Boston, 
Mass.:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1971.  Pp.  44. 
(Grades  1 to  3.  “For  everything  there  is  a 
season”  is  the  theme  of  this  book.  Annie  cannot 
imagine  her  Navajo  world  without  the  Old  One, 
who  has  time  to  play  and  laugh  with  her.  In  the 
end  she  understands.  Beautifully  illustrated.) 

Viorst,  Judith.  77 le  Tenth  Good  Thing  about 
Barney.  New  York,  Atheneum,  1971.  Pp.  25. 
(Kindergarten  to  grade  4.  In  an  attempt  to 
overcome  his  grief,  a boy  tries  to  think  of  the 
ten  best  things  about  his  dead  cat;  the  tenth  was 
remembering  that  dying  is  as  usual  as  living.) 


NAME  __  Date 

Address  Soc.  Sec.  No. 

I request  that  the  Society  of  Friends  carry  out  the  following  upon  my  death: 


The  information  below  may  help  the  Society  of  Friends  carry  out  my  wishes: 

1.  Persons  to  notify  immediately:  (next  of  kin,  executor,  etc.) 

Name  Name  

Address  Address  

Telephone  Telephone  

Relationship  Relationship  


2.  Member  of  Memorial  Society:  

Address Telephone 

3.  Disposal  of  body:  Burial Cremation Medical  research 

Disposal  of  ashes:  

Cemetery  preferred:  Common  plot  — 

Location  of  deed  Family  plot  

Location  of  release  papers:  

Undertaker  preferred:  

4.  Burial  insurance:  Insurance  Company:  

Policy  Number:  

If  no  insurance,  the  expenses  will  be  met  as  follows: 


5.  Services  desired,  and  who  should  conduct  the  services: 

Memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  Special  Requests: 

6.  Flowers  will  be  accepted  where:  

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to:  

7.  Special  instructions  if  death  is  distant  from  home: 

8.  My  will  is  located: 

9.  Information  for  death  certificate  (must  agree  with  legal  records  and  policies): 

Full  Segal  name:  = 

Present  address:  

Date  of  birth: Birthplace:  Citizenship: 

Occupation:  Present  employer:  

Title:  Address:  

Father's  full  name:  

Mother's  maiden  name: 

w 


Received  for  Meeting:  Date: 

By  _ 


Signature 
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Indianapolis: -The  Facts 

Over  one  hundred  Quakers  from  all  U.S.  Yearly 
Meetings,  plus  Alaska  YM,  Canadian  and  Central 
American  YMs,  and  Mexican  Friends  gathered  in 
Indianapolis  October  13-14,  1974,  to  continue  a 
dialogue  begun  among  Friends  in  St.  Louis  four 
years  ago.  The  Friends  World  Committee, 
American  Section,  arranged  follow-up  conferences 
in  the  interim,  i.e.,  PYM  and  California  Yearly 
Meeting  representatives  met  at  Ben  Lomond  last 
year,  and  a study  booklet,  Quaker  Understanding 
of  Christ  and  Authority,  was  prepared  for  the 
Indianapolis  sessions.  Margaret  Brooks  and  Edwin 
C.  Morgenroth  were  appointed  to  represent  PYM. 
Ferner  Nuhn  attended  as  a member  of  the 
continuing  Faith  and  Life  Panel. 

The  meeting  was  an  historic  occasion  in  that  for 
the  first  time  in  one  hundred  years  Friends 
representing  all  Friends  in  the  Americas  were 
present,  affirmed  each  other,  and  felt  that  they 
had  “come  home.”  There  were  representatives 
from  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
Friends  World  Committee,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  Friends  General  Conference, 
Young  Friends  of  North  America,  Friends  United 
Meeting,  Evangelical  Friends  Alliance, 
Conservative  Yearly  Meetings,  and  Independent 
Yearly  Meetings. 

-The  Fantasy 

“It  Was  As  If  . . 

In  accepting  the  appointment  to  Faith  and  Life 
Conferences,  I have  been  motivated  by  several 
quotations  which  were  presented  in  full  at  a PYM 
1974  plenary  session: 

“.  . . be  wide  open  to  life  and  to  new 
experience  . . . utilize  one’s  own  tradition  and 
go  beyond  it.  This  will  permit  one  to  meet  a 
discipline  of  another  apparently  remote  and 
alien  tradition,  and  find  a common  ground  of 
verbal  understanding  . . .” 

— Thomas  Merton,  Asian  Journal 

“We  need  free  speech,  not  because  men  are 
so  wise  that  by  discussion  we  find  the  truth, 
but  because  men  are  so  wicked  . . . that  unless 
contradicted  they  will  take  their  own  voice  for 
the  voice  of  God.” 

— W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft, 
Dutch  Theologian 


“The  rabbi  of  Lublin  said:  ‘I  love  the  wicked 
man  who  knows  he  is  wicked  more  than  the 
righteous  man  who  knows  he  is  righteous.  But 
concerning  the  wicked  who  consider  themselves 
righteous,  it  is  said,  ‘They  do  not  turn  even  on 
the  threshhold  of  hell  for  they  think  they  are 
being  sent  to  redeem  the  souls  of  others.’  ’ ” 

— Tales  of  the  Hasidim 

“It  is  not  the  different  practice  from  one 
another  that  breaks  the  peace  and  unity,  but 
the  judging  of  one  another  because  of  different 
practices  ...  It  is  far  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
if  he  walked  just  in  that  track  wherein  I walk.” 

— Isaac  Penington 


Several  notations  from  my  “Indianapolis 
Journal”  are  self-explanatory: 

End  of  first  day:  Why  have  I been  given  this 
assignment?  What  am  I expected  to  learn? 
What  am  I doing  here?  I am  totally 
dehydrated,  and  at  this  date  I can  only  think 
of  a title  for  my  report  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  i.e.,  “What  I didn’t  say  at 
Indianapolis  and  why.” 

Last  Day:  There  is  a sense  of  being  at  ease  with 
each  other  because  we  have  probably 
reached  a greater  sense  of  our  own  identity. 
We  have  increasingly  become  more  deeply 
rooted  in  our  own  particular  traditions  and 
therefore  we  can  see  strength  and  growth  in 
our  diversity.  We  seem  to  welcome  it  with 
joy  and  humor. 

More  notes  from  my  Indianapolis  Journal: 

— Today  an  Evangelical  Friend  said:  “This 
conference  is  like  coming  home.  We  are  a 
family.” 

— Another  report  said:  “We  have  met  beyond 
words.” 

— “Our  shared  experiences  have  brought  us 
together  and  words  have  not  yet  driven  us 
apart.” 

— “Faith  means  doubt.  Faith  is  not  a 
suppression  of  doubt.  It  is  the  overcoming  of 
doubt,  and  you  can  overcome  doubt  by 
going  through  it.” 

— Another  Friend  quoted  from  Our  Town 
[Emily  to  her  mother] : “If  you  would  only 
look  at  me  once  as  if  you  really  saw  me.” 

And  today  we  did. 
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A fantasy  from  my  Indianapolis  Journal: 

It  was  as  if  . . . 

Have  you  ever  met  another  person,  a stranger, 
who  has  your  family  name?  A person  who  seems 
to  come  from  an  alien  culture  — whose  speech 
resembles  your  native  tongue,  but  the  words  have 
a completely  different  meaning?  You  see  him  walk 
and  you  hear  him  talk.  He  resembles  your  great 
grandfather  Gustave  — but  still  — it  couldn’t  be! 
Where  has  he  been  all  this  time?  Why  has  he  never 
been  at  those  rousing  family  reunions?  Where  does 
his  family  live?  What  do  you  suppose  is  their 
life-style? 

Vague  memories  of  your  childhood  chase 
around  in  your  head  — close  in  on  you  — feelings 
sweep  over  you  — feelings  of: 

Joy  — you  have  come  home. 

Anger  — what  is  that  stranger  doing  in  my 
house? 

Confusion  — how  dare  he  act  as  if  he  owned  it? 
By  what  authority  . . ? But  he  does  look  like 
Grandfather  Gus . . . well  . . . perhaps.  . . . 

So  you  talk,  you  listen,  you  are  quiet,  you  sing, 
you  pray,  you  argue,  you  listen,  you  give  up,  you 
try  again. 

Then  you  meet  one  of  your  “real”  relatives  and 
you  talk  because  you  have  been  saying  to  yourself, 
“Well,  where  has  he  been  hiding?  Why  has  it  taken 
so  long?  It’s  all  too  hard.  Why  not  go  home?  Be 
the  way  we  were.” 

Then  you  think  — where  is  home? 

Your  “real”  relative  says:  “Well,  you  can’t  go 
back  there  again;  you  wouldn’t  like  it  if  you  could. 
All  growth  is  painful.  Why  not  stay?  Why  not  stay 
in  this  century?” 

So  you  do.  And  something  happens.  You  say  to 
yourself: 

— What  would  have  happened  if  you  hadn’t 
met? 

— What  might  happen  now  that  you  have  met? 
— What  will  the  family  back  home  say  when 
you  try  to  tell  them  about  this?  Especially 
Uncle  Frank!  What  will  he  do  with: 

“All  events  derive  from  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Unless  we  accept  ‘raised  from  the  dead,’  all 
that  is  left  is  some  moral  platitudes.” 

And  Aunt  Kate!  What  will  she  do  with: 

“The  question  is,  whether  I have  found  God 
or  God  has  found  me.” 

I want  to  be  there  when  Chris  hears  about  the 
Universal  Saving  Light. 

And  Cousin  Art  — what  will  he  say  to: 

“Our  faith  is  both  historical  and  revealed.” 


“God  raises  up  persons  from  time  to  time  to 
raise  new  and  reforming  questions.” 

I can  hear  Alex  saying,  “Are  those  raised  up 
always  Christians?” 

And  Jennifer  who  says  “How  do  you  reconcile 
the  ‘final  and  absolute  authority  of  the  Bible’  with 
history?” 

You  realize  that  if  you  go  back  home  with 
these  questions  it  is  possible  that  no  one  will  have 
you.  What  then? 

What  did  one  Friend  say?  “We  cannot  say  to 
another,  I have  no  need  of  thee.” 

Well,  maybe  . . . When  did  you  say  we  meet 
again? 

As  I look  at  this  experience  realistically  and 
joyfully,  I have  no  illusions  about  the  future.  I also 
have  great  hope.  And  I know  that  “one  cannot 
order  these  things.”  How  can  we  communicate  to 
119,000  other  Quakers  the  growth  that  has  taken 
place  at  Indianapolis?  Growth  within  individuals, 
among  individuals,  and  between  organized  bodies 
of  Friends?  It  is  in  regard  to  this  question  that  I 
prefer  the  translation  that  says:  “The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  among  you.” 

I hope  there  will  be  further  conversations  and 
dialogues  and  that  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  Thomas  Merton  when  he  says: 

“There  must  be  scrupulous  respect  for 
important  differences,  and  where  one  no  longer 
understands  or  agrees,  this  must  be  kept  clear  — 
without  useless  debate.  There  are  differences 
that  are  not  debatable,  and  it  is  useless,  silly 
temptation  to  try  to  argue  them  out.  Let  them 
be  left  intact  until  a moment  of  greater 
understanding.  ” 

— Edwin  C.  Morgenroth 


LIQUIDITY 

I am  an  ancient  wooden  cask, 

A storehouse  of  bottled  light. 

I am  a cup 
Yet  uncontained, 

Brimming  over 

Running  over  into  everything  (I  love,  I love,  I love.) 

And  I have  a vision 

More  certain  than  my  own  death  . . . 

I KNOW  that  there  is  wine  to  drink 
And  You  and  I are 
WONDERful. 

— Nancy  Burnett 
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Using  Our  Heads 

It  was  once  a matter  of  frontier  protocol  for  a 
man  to  check  his  shootin’  irons  at  the  door  of  the 
saloon  — in  the  interests  of  peace  and  survival.  A 
good  rule,  too.  But  the  modern-day  Quaker 
equivalent  is  not  quite  so  good.  I mean  it  builds  to 
no  group  survival  for  Quakers  to  check  their 
armaments  of  the  mind  at  the  door  of  the  Meeting 
House.  It  is  not  helpful  for  the  political  scientists 
among  us  to  fail  to  assess  the  Quaker  Meeting  as  a 
political  organization.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
sociologists  among  us  have  not  turned  to 
explaining  how  the  structure  of  Quakerism 
operates  with  such  singular  effectiveness  within 
the  structure  of  the  larger  society.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  psychologists  among  us  have 
not  — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  — defined  the 
deviant  types  in  our  Meetings  whose  mild  or  severe 
neuroses  are  helped  rather  than  aggravated  by 
being  permitted  to  speak  in  Meeting.  And  it  is  even 
a lack  that  our  ethologists  have  not  led  us  to 
understand  the  significance,  if  significance  there  is, 
in  the  fact  of  Quaker  decision-making  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  over-sixties,  perhaps  of  the 
over-seventies. 

As  I say,  it  is  too  bad  that  these  things  are  not 
consciously  done.  But  I would  be  failing  you  if  I 
did  not  concede  that  they  are  often  unconsciously 
done.  For  example,  Meetings  commonly  put  up 
with  considerable  disruption  rather  than  stop  a 
deviant  person  in  process  of  talking  it  all  out. 
Meetings  can  and  do  function  effectively  as  group 
therapy  sessions,  possibly  with  the  tacit  agreement 
of  all  members  present  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
group  to  help  the  single  individual.  Furthermore, 
Quaker  decision-making  here  and  around  the 
world  has  been  infused  with  remarkable  wisdom 
and  we  can  only  surmise  that  some  of  the  best 
brains  of  our  species  have  been  put  to  work  — 
though  without  the  fanfare  of  conventional 
politics. 

Having,  however,  checked  our  conventional 
wisdom  at  the  door,  we  are  yet  exposed  to  the 
follies  of  sentimentality.  Having  declared 
psychoanalytic  interpretation  as  inappropriate 
judgment  upon  our  verbose  members,  for  example, 
we  listen  to  and  act  upon  the  content  of  what  they 
say  rather  than  its  psychological  implication;  the 
intervention  of  a deviant  mental  state  escapes  us. 
The  result  is  confusion.  The  result  is  a welter  of 
irrational  counsel,  all  of  it  considered  equally  sane 
and  equally  valid.  Justifications  for  any  and  all 
actions  are  easy  to  come  by  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 


A case  in  point  is  our  current  deviation  from 
the  liberal-religious  tradition  in  a flirtation  (since 
1970)  with  the  fundamentalist  Quakers.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  learn  to  understand 
people  so  different  from  ourselves.  But  we  are  not 
told  where  these  others  stand  in  the  political 
power  complex  of  U.S.  churches,  nor  what  effect 
this  reversal  has  on  our  own  position  in  the 
anti-war/activist  religious  movement.  Much  less  are 
we  told  who  gets  what  out  of  this;  what 
psychological  needs  of  which  individuals  are  served 
by  this  activity.  In  short,  no  one  has  done  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  upon  this  decision.  Possibly 
the  very  thought  of  a cost-benefit  analysis  will 
seem  repugnant  — or  can  be  made  to  seem 
repugnant  — to  many  Friends.  If  so,  this  is  the 
very  root  of  our  prejudice,  a prejudice  not  without 
a certain  lace-curtain  and  little-old-lady  charm,  but 
most  of  us  know  better  than  to  interpose  this 
faded  charm  against  the  monumental  prejudices  of 
the  outside  world. 

Thus  it  should  not  surprise  you  that  I may  be 
observed  counting  the  numbers  in  attendance  at 
Meeting,  then  counting  the  proportion  of  men  to 
women,  the  proportion  of  children,  even 
estimating  the  median  age;  or,  assessing  the 
frequency  of  hands  to  faces,  the  smiles  and  frowns 
and  fidgets.  And  why  not?  As  steward  of  my  nine 
billion  working  brain-cells  I cannot  do  less  than 
take  in  the  immediate  scene;  I must  record  the 
direction  we  follow  as  well  as  the  cross-currents 
that  beset  our  passage.  My  continuing  surprise  is 
that  all  attenders  don’t  do  likewise. 

— David  A.  Munro 


QUESTION 

Before  we  wove  into  each  other’s  space 
And  time  set  fire  into  rain 
What  was  it  you  saw 
Outside  the  night? 

Behind  your  face,  inside  your  eyes 
Do  the  shadows  make  other  forms 
And  empty  places  in  your  world? 

ANSWER . . . 

What  comes  before  morning. 

The  night  of  “I.” 

When  we  awake 
We  see; 

The  language  of  light  is  at  our  fingertips. 

— Nancy  Burnett 
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From  the  Discipline 
Committee 

The  1973  edition  of  Faith  and  Practice  came 
out,  as  planned,  in  time  for  last  year’s  Yearly 
Meeting.  Thanks  are  due,  once  more,  to  our 
committee’s  past  clerk,  Lowell  Tozer,  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  as  editor  and  publisher.  We  hope 
that  in  the  meantime  all  Meetings  have  obtained  a 
supply  of  the  booklet.  Additional  copies  can  be 
ordered,  at  $1.25  per  copy  including  mailing,  from 
either  of  the  AFSC  bookstores  at  980  North  Fair 
Oaks  Ave.,  Pasadena  91103  or  2160  Lake  St.,  San 
Francisco  94121,  or  from  the  University  Friends 
Center,  4001  9th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle  98105. 

Faith  and  Practice  is  about  one-third  concerned 
with  structure  and  procedures  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Much  of  the  content  is  taken  over  from 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Discipline.  There  are,  though,  some  significant 
additions  and  changes,  both  in  substance  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  material.  To  the 
“Statements  of  Friends,”  30  more  have  been 
added,  bringing  the  total  to  65.  The  “Queries” 
have  been  completely  rewritten.  Articles 
elaborating  on  the  “Advices”  are  now  collected 
under  a separate  heading,  “Guides  to  Practice,” 
including  the  new  titles:  “Social  Order,” 

“Marriage,”  “Fulfilling  the  Later  Years,”  “Death 
of  a Beloved  Person,”  and  “How  Friends  Make 
Decisions.”  The  organizational  part  has  been 
updated  in  the  light  of  minuted  PYM  decisions. 
Updated,  too,  is  the  bibliography,  and  the  index  is 
improved. 

At  the  present  time,  a year  and  a half  after 
publication  of  the  1973  edition,  any  thought  of  a 
future  edition  may  seem  premature.  However,  the 
Discipline  Committee’s  job  is  perennial,  as 
outlined  on  page  49  of  this  edition:  to  “assemble 
and  organize  material  which  may  go  into  the 
formation  or  revision  of  “Faith  and  Practice  . . .” 
In  order  to  perform  it  properly,  the  committee 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  community  it 
serves.  “All  Meetings  and  Friends  having  concerns, 
suggestions,  or  questions  shall  present  these  in 
writing  to  this  committee.” 

Several  Meetings  have  formed  study  groups  so 
that  their  members  and  attenders  may  acquaint 
themselves  with  and  discuss  Faith  and  Practice. 
However,  to  date  the  committee  has  received  little 
feedback  on  Friends’  reactions  to  this  edition. 

The  committee  welcomes  comments,  and  in 
addition  requests  suggestions  for  new  topics  that 
might  be  included  in  a future  edition.  In  this 


context,  the  committee  invites  all  Friends 
Meetings  and  other  Friends  groups  to  send  to  it 
copies  of  any  statements  or  position  papers  they 
may  issue  on  matters  of  concern  for  the  wider 
Quaker  community  and  which  may  be  relevant  to 
such  new  topics.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  the  section  on  “Guides  to  Practice” 
should  include  articles  on  “Care  for  Older  People,” 
“Separation  of  Marriage,”  “Parent-Child 
Relations,”  and  “Meeting-Child  Relations.” 

The  committee  hopes  to  receive  Friends’ 
communications  soon  so  that  it  can  proceed  with 
its  work  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 

— Joachim  Leppmann,  Clerk 


THE  GAYS  HAVE  IT 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Gay  Friends’  Sharing 
Groups  at  PYM  last  August,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
a weekend  gathering  of  Gay/Quaker  men 
sometime  between  last  Yearly  Meeting  and  YM 
1975.  We  hope  to  explore  the  relationships 
between  our  faith  and  our  sexuality  in  their  many 
facets,  and  plan  times  for  recreation,  worship, 
sharing,  and  just  being  together.  The  date  has  been 
tentatively  set  for  March  28,  29,  and  30,  at  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center.  Costs  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum/  and  we  hope  that  Gay  men  Friends 
from  throughout  the  Western  States  will  attend. 
Gay  Quaker  women  are  also  invited  to  write.  If 
enough  response  is  forthcoming,  an  attempt  to  set 
up  a similar  conference  will  be  made.  For  further 
information  and  registration  forms  please  contact: 
Dennis  Durby,  3924  E.  Third  Street,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90814,  Phone  (213)  439-3387. 

— Dennis  Durby,  Registrar 


Notes  from  the  Meetings 

Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

Marlee  Turner  Whitcraft,  Clerk  of  San 
Fernando  Meeting,  to  Patrick  C.  Coughlan,  August 
9,  1974.  New  address:  21050  Waveview  Drive, 
Topanga,  CA  90290. 

James  Week  and  Jane  Vail  — Claremont 
Meeting  — scheduled  for  December  21,  1974. 

Georgia  Hale  and  Bill  Wheaton  — La  Jolla 
Meeting  — scheduled  for  December  28,  1974. 
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Deaths 

Elizabeth  Haines  — San  Francisco  Meeting  — 
May  29,  1974. 

Lola  Bellinger  — Salem  Meeting  — June  28, 
1974,  aged  83. 


NEWS  NOTES 

Friends  World  Committee  sent  British  Friends 
George  and  Lucy  Gorman  to  visit  meetings  in 
Canada  and  Pacific  Northwest  over  a 6-week 
period  this  fall,  as  reported  by  several  NPYM 
Meetings. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  included  with  the 
December  newsletter  a 2-page  report  by  the 
Orange  County  Grand  Jury  on  the  deplorable 
conditions  they  found  in  farm  labor  camps. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  plans  to  adopt  a prisoner  in 
Indo-China,  as  suggested  by  AFSC.  ...  As  a part 
of  the  Meeting’s  telephone-tax  refusal,  the 
members  are  asked  to  furnish  hand-written  letters 
(undated),  one  of  which  will  be  included  each 
month  with  the  payment  of  the  telephone  bill; 
thus  members  can  formulate  for  themselves  as  well 
as  to  the  telephone  company  the  reasons  for  tax 
refusal.  . . . Letters  also  are  urged  to  state  senators 
asking  about  the  status  of  certain  political 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  (as  to  their  health,  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  prison  they  are  in,  and 
where  to  write  for  further  information),  the  names 
selected  being  — for  Senator  Alan  Cranston  — Ms. 
Luong  Kim  Oanh,  and  for  Senator  John  Tunney, 
Ms.  Nguyen  Thi  Man. 

Tacoma  Meeting  is  seeking  a Friend  or  a couple 
to  live  at  the  Meeting  House  as  caretaker, 
secretary,  and  Friend  in  Residence.  Large  quarters, 
part-time  employment,  subsistence  wages  (other 
income  or  employment  necessary).  Near  the 
University  of  Puget  Sound,  3019  N.  21st  St., 
Tacoma,  WA  98406. 

Honolulu  Meeting  has  had  an  ad  hoc  committee 
working  on  sexist  language  in  “Faith  and 
Practice.”  Their  report  on  alternative  terms 
sparked  lively  discussion.  ...  A series  of  Bible 
Stories  for  Children  proved  so  popular  that,  by 
request,  the  story-teller  has  scheduled  a like  series 
of  “Bible  Stories  for  Adults.” 


A New  Monthly  Meeting 

It  has  been  a few  months  since  College  Park 
Quarterly  (referred  to  as  one  of  the  “last  great 
colonial  powers”  by  Eric  Moon)  recognized  Logan 
(Utah)  Monthly  Meeting.  On  the  surface,  it  seems 
that  this  event  has  been  still  another  development 
in  the  slow,  steady  growth  of  our  meeting  over  the 
last  two  and  a half  years.  Since  we  had,  in  a sense, 
“lived  together”  during  our  preparative  meeting 
period,  recognition  as  a monthly  meeting  has 
probably  brought  about  a greater  change  in 
attitude  than  in  activity. 

Our  first  responsible  act  as  a monthly  meeting 
was  the  marriage  of  two  of  our  people.  But  this 
was  not  a new  experience  for  us.  A year  before,  we 
had  followed  the  procedure  for  a Quaker  marriage 
with  the  consent  of  our  campus  minister  to  sign 
the  license  after  the  Meeting  for  Worship  on  the 
Occasion  of  Marriage.  Now  we  have  two  marriages 
under  our  care. 

A new  responsibility  for  us  has  been  the 
acceptance  of  new  members  into  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  a way,  the  experience  seems  similar  to 
our  becoming  a monthly  meeting.  With  our  first 
applicants  for  membership,  It  was  not  the 
overseeing  of  a rite  of  passage  or  conversion  but 
rather  the  recognition  of  people  who  had  come  to 
live  the  life  of  Friends  in  spirit  and  in  fact. 

The  real  significance  of  becoming  a monthly 
meeting,  thus,  does  not  seem  so  much  the 
undertaking  of  new  responsibilities  but  rather  a 
subtle  change  in  consciousness.  For  our  group  of 
thirty  members  and  attenders  in  Logan  and  twenty 
more  affiliated  with  us  in  worship  groups  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Ogden,  the  monthly  meeting  offers 
us  as  individuals  a stronger  sense  of  identity  and 
community  as  this  community  becomes  the  quiet 
source  of  strength  from  which  we  can  speak 
clearly,  confidently,  and  without  defensiveness  for 
the  values  and  concerns  we  feel  as  Friends.  In  fact, 
not  only  have  we  experienced  a recent  increase  in 
visitors  and  new  attenders,  but  also  we  are  being 
sought  out  more  frequently  by  other  groups  for 
support  and  cooperation  on  issues  such  as 
amnesty,  farm  workers,  and  equal  rights. 

As  our  needs,  concerns,  and  responsibilities  are 
growing,  we  are  also  struggling  with  the  developing 
structure  of  our  meeting.  A worship  group,  even  a 
preparative  meeting,  has  a spirit  of  innocence, 
tentativeness,  humbleness,  and  informality.  We 
were  pioneers  and  shared  the  quality,  freedom, 
and  spontaneity  of  the  frontier.  We  were  also  not 
“official.”  We  were  hoping  that  we  might  be 
worthy  of  being  a Friends  Meeting. 
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The  real  test  of  our  new  monthly  meeting 
might  be  whether  we  can  have  a stronger  sense  of 
identity  and  community  without  letting  the  inertia 
of  an  institution,  the  pride  of  a collective  ego,  or 
the  security  of  the  already  proven  righteousness  of 
Friends  who  have  come  before  us  get  in  the  way. 
So  we  are  trying  not  to  have  too  many 
committees,  not  to  make  commitments  to  more 
concerns  than  we  can  take  on,  and  not  to  make  a 
distinction  between  members  and  attenders. 

As  we  labor  with  the  problems  of  budget  and 
financial  responsibility,  the  increasing  number  of 
children  in  our  meeting,  the  personal  anonymity 
that  comes  with  growing  numbers,  the  longer  time 
to  reach  consensus,  and  the  need  for  better 
personal  ministry,  perhaps  we  can  maintain 
something  of  the  unconscious  and  innocent  trust 
and  spontaneity  of  our  recent  childhood. 

We  have  appreciated  the  warmth,  concern,  and 
oversight  of  the  fine  people  in  College  Park 
Quarterly.  Despite  the  distance,  members  of  our 
group  have  also  attended  and  participated  in 
quarterly  and  yearly  meetings.  (“You  mean  you 
came  all  the  way  from  UtahV ’)  We  hope  that 
Friends  will  continue  to  visit  us  and  share  the 
experience  of  their  established  meetings.  Logan  is 
a nice  place  to  visit  and  you  might  even  decide  to 
stay. 

— Mel  Marshall 

Review 

Early  to  Learn , by  Joy  M.  Crandall.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Co.,  N.Y.  1974.  128  pp.,  174 

photographs.  $5.95. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  work  is  that  one 
does  not  so  much  teach  as  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  the  child  wants  to  teach  itself  and  thus 
may  learn  to  like  learning.  The  adult  must  learn, 
too  — not  to  put  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way. 

After  a foreword  by  Katherine  Whiteside 
Taylor,  the  book  begins  with  a short  chapter  on 
what  to  look  for  in  a nursery  school.  Then  the  text 
— on  what  a child  needs,  thrives  on,  and  what  the 
school  gives  in  developing  skills  — is  cleverly 
interwoven  with  the  photographs,  so  that  it  forms 
captions  for  the  pictures,  and  the  pictures  in  turn 
point  up  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

A list  of  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten 
Associations  is  provided,  a Selected  Bibliography, 
and  some  notes  on  the  five  principal 
photographers.  Their  superb  pictures  capture  well 
the  spontaneity  of  the  childrens’  activities  and 
make  this  a charming  book  to  browse  through.  It 
is  also  one  with  stimulating  ideas  for  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  guiding  young  learners. 

MK 


Letters  . . . 

The  November  issue  brought  quite  a few  kudos, 
and  these  large  lumps. 

- Ed. 

Whales 

I suppose  one  has  to  consider  that  the  joke  is 
on  the  Friends  who  are  just  now  discovering  (?) 
after  all  these  many  years  that  men  are  men  and 
women  are  women.  Anyway,  the  funny  (to  me) 
hue  and  cry  for  nude  bathing  seems  almost 
incredible,  and  the  stream  of  really  sub-amateurish 
articles  that  came  out  of  the  PYM  is  a little 
incredible  also.  The  lack  of  butt  spanking  on  the 
part  of  many  Junior  Grade  Friends  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  cannot  now  be  remedied.  It  is  also 
regrettable  that  good  manners  seem  now  to  have 
become  very  much  a lost  cause.  This  may  not  be 
noticeable,  however,  as  we  sink,  Friends  and  all, 
more  and  more  into  the  Pagan  return  — - after  a 
tortuous  struggle  to  become  almost  human!! 

I was  most  interested  in  the  content  of  the  two 
interviews  on  Values,  and  to  discover  that  neither 
child  (!)  has  any  was  a little  shocking.  Quakers 
were  never  really  the  paragons  of  high  virtue  I 
think,  but  at  least  they  kept  one  faith  clear:  tell 
the  truth.  Whatever  it  costs,  tell  the  truth. 
Generations  and  generations  made  that  grade.  But 
no  more.  It  is  part  of  the  course  that  this 
generation  does  not  know  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  nor  any  of  the  religious  underpinning  that 
kept  many  of  other  generations  out  of  jail  at  least, 
if  not  hell.  Ja.  Fast  falls  the  pagantide  . . . faster. 

The  enclosed  cartoon  sums  up  the  issue.  (Two 
whales  saying,  “Let’s  go  wash  up  on  a nude 
beach.”  — Ed.)  The  whales  are  about  the  size  and 
as  graceful  as  some  of  the  Ancient  Friends  who 
want  to  go  nude  bathing.  Strong  resemblance. 

— Charles  Schwieso 

(If  they  hadn’t  been  honest,  how  would  you 
know  they  aren’t  honest??  — Ed.) 


Abuse 

That  group  was  called  as  an  open  interest 
meeting  by  the  Heilmans;  as  I recall,  the  longest 
winded  of  any  one  person  was  Bob  Heilman, 
certainly  no  “youngster.”  You  make  it  sound  as 
though  certain  people  were  treading  on  a creation 
of  yours. 
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(Letters  Continued  . . .) 

I do  think  it  is  fine  for  you  to  have  all  the 
feelings  you  have  about  the  group  and  possibly  the 
subjects  in  general,  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  your 
position  as  editor  of  the  FB  to  speak  in  the 
column  you  did  when  you  were  on  a peer  basis  in 
the  group. 

I also  think  you  missed  the  point  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  meeting.  We  were  trying  to  share 
what  we  felt  about  these  matters,  and  I remember 
you  contributing  some  of  your  thinking,  too.  No 
one  is  to  be  castigated  — and  certainly  not  through 
the  overtone  of  ageism  — for  speaking  their  mind. 
I don’t  feel  it  out  of  line  to  expect  some  sort  of 
apology  from  you. 

If  the  silence,  which  you  call  “listening”  to 
“show  respect  to  the  young”  was  the  mask  behind 
which  we  find  your  disgruntlement,  then  you  pose 
your  own  contradiction;  you  were  either  not 
listening,  or  you  don’t  know  what  respect  is  all 
about. 

As  I am  27,  I hope  I don’t  fall  into  your 
categories,  and  I look  forward  to  seeing  the 
openness  we  bravely,  all  of  us  including  you,  strive 
toward  in  all  areas  of  human  communication  only 
to  expand  — we  need  it. 

— William  Brady 


Mad  again 

When  I read  your  column  in  the  November 
issue,  I got  mad  again.  It  seems  to  me  a hate 
message  to  the  young,  and  I am  shocked.  I have  let 
some  time  go  by  to  see  if  the  need  to  tell  you 
about  this  would  pass,  but  it  hasn’t.  Before  I 
finished  the  first  paragraph,  I thought,  My  God,  he 
has  cut  the  kids  off  with  a meat  axe.  Those  who 
have  occasion  to  work  with  Junior  Yearly  Meeting 
have  a hard  time  sometimes  in  relating  it  to  the 
larger  meeting,  and  in  coping  with  the  feeling 
shared  by  a lot  of  kids  that  heavy  Quakers  have 
little  use  for  them.  Your  column  is  a real  polarizer 
and  confirmation  of  suspected  disrespect  toward 
persons.  No  one  can  object  to  the  fact  that  you 
didn’t  like  what  went  on  at  that  Interest  Group. 
Molly  Morgenroth  didn’t  either,  and  wrote  a 
beautiful  article  about  it  without  calling  anybody 
names.  I really  wish  you  would  consider  what 
possible  damage  can  result  before  indulging  in  the 
admitted-  fun  of  purple  prose,  irony,  and  “gentle 
humor.” 

I think  the  rest  of  the  November  issue  is 
TERRIFIC  and  hope  additional  copies  are 
available. 

— Pat  Brown 


Too  Bad 

I have  just  read  Friend  William  B.  Edgerton’s 
Quakerism , Sex,  and  the  Emperor's  New  Clothes, 
found  that  my  answers  to  most,  if  not  all  of  his 
questions,  are  yes,  and  concluded  that  this  Friend 
is  upset.  Too  bad! 

— Hugh  J . Hamilton 


Sample  Kudo 

All  members  of  PYM  should  feel  indebted  to 
the  Editor  and  those  who  contributed  their 
thoughts  on  human  sexuality  in  the  November 
issue.  I would  like  to  second  Molly  Morgenroth’s 
recommendation  that  PYM  seek  the  guidance  of 
some  widely  experienced  resource  person  in  this 
area,  which  has  so  much  power  to  “curse,  bless,  or 
transform”  all  of  our  human  relationships. 

The  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  has  also 
been  concerned  with  this  theme,  and  we  would 
like  to  share  the  enclosed  paper  which  we  prepared 
as  a basis  for  our  own  discussions  in  our  weekly 
fellowship  group  over  a year  ago. 


Reactions  to  the  New  Morality 

(Part  of  a longer  paper) 

We  would  like  to  offer  some  tentative 
guidelines  which  may  serve  to  help  ourselves  and 
others  who  are  seeking  greater  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  present  problem  and  improvement  of 
the  present  condition: 

a)  Clearly  we  have  been  moving  toward  a goal 
of  greater  freedom  in  expressing  our  human 
sexuality.  We  soon  become  aware  that  freedom  in 
any  area  signifies  taking  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  our  actions.  Freedom  ends  at  the 
moment  we  avoid  responsibility. 

b)  What,  then,  are  our  responsibilities  if  we 
wish  to  exercise  greater  freedom  in  the  area  of 
human  sexuality  in  marriage  as  well  as  outside  it? 
What  are  the  values  to  which  we  are  trying  to 
testify  in  the  expression  and  control  of  our 
sexuality? 

c)  Does  it  matter  to  us  whether  or  not  we  hurt 
others?  When  we  cause  others  to  suffer,  is  it 
because  our  own  feelings  are  more  important  to  us 
than  theirs? 

d)  How  can  the  exploitation  of  women  by  men 
and  of  men  by  women  be  reduced?  Should 
responsibility  include  not  bringing  unwanted 
children  into  the  world? 

e)  What  relationship  does  responsibility  have  to 
expressing  one’s  loyalty  to  persons  we  love? 

—Ed  Duckies 
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A MEETING  AT  THE  BAR 

(Reprinted  from  the  Honolulu  Friends 
Meeting  Newsletter) 

Last  August  the  lawyers  of  the  country  were 
very  properly  concerned  about  the  morals  of  their 
profession.  The  Watergate  scandal  had  left 
numbers  of  them  in  prison,  the  public  image  of 
many  others  had  been  tarnished,-  and  there  was 
clear  evidence  that  the  whole  profession’s  probity 
was  blurred.  The  ABA  arranged  a meeting  about 
its  morality  which  was  addressed  by  three  outside 
persons.  One  of  these  was  Representative  Andrew 
Young,  the  first  black  man  to  be  elected  to 
Congress  from  Georgia  in  102  years.  I knew  Andy 
when  he  was  right  hand  man  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  with  whom  AFSC  was  working  closely. 

Andrew  Young  is  quite  young,  a cultured 
man,  dedicated  to  non-violence,  and  he  wowed  his 
audience  that  day.  One  tiling  he  said  that  I feel  is 
worthy  of  much  repetition.  He  expressed  the 
anguish  he  felt  as  he  saw  the  mounting  tide  of 
crime,  and  of  the  part  black  people  play  in  it.  He 
did  not  excuse  it,  but  his  understanding  of  it  was 
expressed  in  the  following  way  (my  paraphrase): 

The  very  poor  people  at  the  economic  outcast 
level  of  our  society  look  up  from  their  worm’s  eye 
view  at  the  nation’s  affluence.  A high  proportion 
of  all  blacks,  especially  young  people,  are  at  this 
level.  What  do  they  see  and  hear?  They  see  a 
scramble  for  wealth  practiced,  as  seen  from  where 
they  stand,  by  virtually  everybody.  It  is  the 
American  way  of  life  and  it  is  free  of  morality. 
Success  anoints  itself  with  morality.  They  see  the 
person  of  small  affluence  grubbing  about  for  ways, 
legal  or  illegal,  to  advance  materially  in  a small 
way,  and  the  higher  they  look,  the  more  they  see 
the  most  favored  segment  of  the  nation  obsessed 
with  acquisitiveness,  using  its  brains  to  take  care  of 
Number  One,  searching  for  loopholes,  sitting  on 
cost-plus,  strengthening  its  lobbies,  influencing 
national  policy,  trying  to  capture  those  sitting  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  often  succeeding.  In 
this  scene,  the  poor  get  the  message  that  morality 
peeps  out  only  rarely  and  only  when  expedient. 

An  exaggerated  worm’s  eye  picture?  Maybe, 
but  a real  one,  says  Andrew  Young.  So  the  poor 
white  or  poor  black,  with  youth  slipping  by  in 
futility  and  frustration,  asks  him/herself  how  to 
get  into  this  rat  race  and  extract  something  for  self 
from  society.  Home  life  and  school  life  have 
provided  no  real  tools  of  livelihood.  How  to  lay 
hands  on  a piece  of  cake?  Take  it  from  someone 
vulnerable.  That’s  what,  from  worm’s  eye  view, 
everyone  is  doing.  So  that’s  what  I do  — crime. 
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One  phrase  of  Andy  Young’s  remains 
powerfully  with  me.  He  said,  “Crime,  at  least  a 
great  part  of  it,  is  a sort  of  counter-economy.”  It  is 
the  only  way  the  economic  outcasts  see  for 
meeting  their  economic  problems,  and  they  have 
to  resort  to  it  despite  the  fact  that  the  risks 
attaching  to  their  crimes  are  infinitely  greater  than 
those  attaching  to  more  refined  and  complex  ways 
of  milking  society. 

“Crime  for  material  ends  is  a sort  of 
counter-economy.”  The  lawyers  rose  and  gave 
Andrew  Young  a standing  ovation,  as  if  they 
agreed  with  him.  So  now  what? 

— Colin  Bell 

AN  ABSURDITY 

Today  I’d  write  a verse  to  you,  0 God, 

But  how  absurd!  You  are  the  high  unknowable, 
Great  Love  Himself,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Begetter  of  all  beauty,  source  of  every  worth. 

Justice  and  mercy  have  their  springs  in  you, 
Sweetness  and  awefulness  are  in  your  face; 

And  I,  a bit  of  dust,  must  falter  out  some  words, 
Hoping  they  will  sing  as  do  the  birds. 

Absurd  to  write  as  for  a lover  or  a friend, 

For  one  who  walks  beside  me  on  the  way, 

Beloved  companion  — not  a distant  star  — 

But  so  you  are  and  so  you  are. 

— Madge  T.  Seaver 


